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e New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERT¢ )N, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all ‘pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East Isth Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR ORATORIO 40 1D CONCERT, 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 
HEN RY T. PL ECK, 


Conductor Harlem Sptpernenis Society of the 
sity New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 





FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New is 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91%t Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone piacing and reparation a 
speciality. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


. WOLOFYF, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York. 








Mr. J.C 


GEORGE M. GREEN E, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, O 


Studio: 146 Fifth Ave., Mondays an Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. © 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, _ 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New Vork. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence— Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New Y ork. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Av., | New Vork. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O 3 
formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 344 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which [hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument."”"—Wwa. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLture, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal’ Palace, St: 
ae aed Hall, Covent Garden, &c.. con erts and 
rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal Studio, C ‘arnegie Music ‘all, New York 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH - 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 
Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. , 
For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D’A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MuSICALS. 
Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio : 1672 Broadway, New York City. — 


Miss EMMA HOWS( IN, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS 


Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 


Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a t limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BE CKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 


Mure. KATHARINE EVAN 
VON siacren 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New Y ork. 


Mr. and Mrs. s. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East Gad Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAU K, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 

| the oe Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
esidence: 1 West 87th Street, New Y fork. 
WILL C . MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 

Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and th Street. New York City. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. 
Opera. 
Address 38 E East 10th Street, New York. 








Concerts or 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 

National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 

12 West 11th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
te gag Director. 


Permanent addre 
Steinway Hall, 109 ) Bast ‘Mth St.. New York City. 


A. FARINI 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 





With the 


Reception hours: 2to4 P. M. 
SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47th Street. New York. 
PARSON 
Pianist abe ‘Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SARA LAYTON WALKE 
Contralto. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Rroadway, » New York City. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


E. A. 


New Y ork. 


70 West sth Street, New Y ork. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


1M Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. . 
___ Chickering Hall. New Yor! 








ERNST BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio 147 Warren Street. Brooklyn. N Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
pete tid Baritone. 


Oratorio. Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 3&th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Resumes Instruction October 3. 
STupto: Carneg’e Music Hall, New York 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J]. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher. Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular. 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 


HENRY SC HRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Ww ashington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mate. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
23) West 71st Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the Nationa) Conservatory 


For particulars address 
46 West ath § Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMIN 


cine 
Concert and Oratorio. 
209 West 123d Street, New York 


/'FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


7 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
goceses DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
ymphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio : 58 Kast 59th Street, New York. 
String Orchestral (lass meets Mondays at 8 P.M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept upee for voice culture. Good 


acre | Jae ated per contract. 
5 East sad ° street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALL ICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monrve Building, Room 15. 
11 East 5#th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


7 Sth Avenue. New Vork 


Edw. Mollenhaver College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near With st.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Cc arnegie Hall, New York. 


“SERRAN (O'S VOCAL IN IST ITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA pois DE SERRANO 
and ¢ ARLOS A. DE SERR. ANO. 


2” Opera. Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


Mrs. WADSWORTH- VIVIAN, 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Comeyre ary of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
WN 42 West 119th Street, New Vork. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist ani) Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collewiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 14m Broadway, New Yor’ _ 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New Y« rk Author of “The Art 
of Breathing." Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREE N, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studic: 3 rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice Culture and Song. 


Summer Studio: 115 Summer Avenue, 
Grand Kapids, Mich 


Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal and Instrumental! Instruction. 
Accompanist 
106 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Soprano 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
157 East 46th Street, New York. 


RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction. 


Studio: 49 West 35th Street, 
jew York City. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso, 
Pupil of MME. p'ARONA 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal! Instruction. 
Address : 228 West 43d Street. New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor,to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 
For terms, &c., address : 
Hote! Savoy, 5@th St. and Fifth Ave , New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, (rgan - Harmony. 


Studio: 9 West 21st Street New York 
With tne New York College of Music 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts. 


Vocal Schoo : Northeast corner léth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Vhila, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto. 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted. 
321 West 45th Street, New York 


Soprano and Pianist 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
i Kast 50th Street. New Vork 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


Muse. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Special Summer course for Teachers and 


MME. 


Singers who desire to study the famous 
LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 


Studio: Hardman Apartments, 


138 Fifth Avenue, 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 


Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 


New York 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 


Tenor and Contralto. 


Oratorio, C ay erts and Vocal Culture. 
1 East 19th Street, New York. 


McILROY, 

Oratorio, Concert, Saion. 
583 Madison Street. 

Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


WALTER H. 

Tenor. 
Brooklyn: 
New York: 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 


308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mae. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. jou 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Mrs. EvizapetH CHURCHILL Maver, 
Sey recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, re 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 











LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 








and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-81 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 


Concert, Oratorio. Church—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbrig tia. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 


EUGENE CLARKE, ah 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited wale tall u pils. 
Vocal Studio : ew York. 
Receiving days at tad Monday -* Wednesday, 
10 to 12. idence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 
Piano, Organ and Composition. 
Studio: “ The Chelsea,” 222 West 234 St., New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist. 
Studio: Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
New York: care Musical COURIER. 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 

Private pupil of kosie Plaidy two years. 
29 East lith Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Buildin 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING Oey W i 





























Sopra 
(Pupil of Pride . Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
Address : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Special at- 


embracin 

| Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
| Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
| matic Art. Readers and Lecturers specially 


‘W. THEODORE VAN YORX, | | 


Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street. New York City. 


- 
REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, — Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. Fitth Avenue, New York. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Develo 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING | 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 

This Costease hall is available for 
Concerts, R ings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for eee from 9A. M. 
until 6Pp.Mm. For particulars appl uae 

HORACE 8. ELy & Co. Agen 
«a Cedar St. and ill w est 30th Bee or o1 on premises. 
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E1sa Von YETTE’s Voca ScHOOL. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. Piano: regular course, tour xan, 
Wieck touch. Class ae rivate Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELsa Von YETTE, Concert By 
prano, Windermere, 404 West Sth St., New Y ork. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAA‘rS, Director, 

offers — greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 
Voca) Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti- Milan Method. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tqeies must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, m. ¥. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 

Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Alveny, HM. Y. 


Miss JEN NY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache. 589 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 6 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass- Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice us well as ¢hose of his 
pupils. GEORG RUSCHst. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


New York School of Expression. 
§ GENEVIEV? STEBBINS, 
Principals‘) » TowNnsEND SOUTHWICK. 


Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
Vocal Culture, 2isthetic and Physical 























coached for Artistic Platform: Work. 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., 
July 5 to August 14, 1897. 
For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Man er, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio : 57 East 129th Street, New York City. 


from 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN’ QUE CHA 
UE L ATTENTION P cS LECT 
Ae SUR 
ANNONCE 


UE FOIS 
IRS EST 





MARIE ROZE, 

a artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victelse. Paris. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST, 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 
: ks English, German and Spani 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
coe EL MAPLESON, 
7 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
a heey aris.” 


M. Falcke 
Address, 








Cable address : 





M, Emre Bertin, 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


in regular cast. 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Specialty : ye oe for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation hoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
English, French and German 
# rue de l'Université, Paris. 


Speaks 





mM. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE 1'Op£on, PARIS. 

Lyric Declamation, Declamation, Pacial Expres- 
sion, Interpretation, Diction. New York, Septem- 
ber 28 to November 1, 1897. $5 a lesson. Limited 
number of pupils Address immediately care of 
Mr. Hibbard, 1672 Broadway, New York, or M, 
Léon Jancey, & ree Condorcet, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
839 rue de yrony, 


(Parc Monceau.) 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 
@ rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, ry of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Tran ition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
t and semble Music. Violin, Singing, 


PARIS. 








The Virgil Piano School 


AND 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
Free Recitals are given every week at the School. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. 15th Street, New York. 


PUPILS CAN 
ENTER 
@ AT ANY TIME. 


For particular dates address 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 


The courses of this new school provide instruction 
in everything that forms an essential part of a musical education. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 


Special Summer Session durin 
opportunities for Music 
undamental Training Classes for Children. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 
STEINERT HALL, Boston, 


1897, with o 
work in the 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


1897, 


July and August, 
eachers to see the 


Talks on Music. 

From 1 to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. Trench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


“WHERE To STAY IN | PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Maret. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language & ken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 

sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught. 
Facilities for ents abroad or in America 
for graduates. ¢@ Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. ae examinations twice a year 

resence of jur, ‘+. experienced artists. 
Read dent pupils taken. Fe arms) oc address 
M. yaine 


Plains, 'N. Y. 
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M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 

Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or qpEaey Oct. I to Aug. 1 


Mas. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 


Italian. 
Address care THE MUSICAL peyeme. 


MespEMoIsELLes YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French +. eae 
For pirentons and cards addres: 
27 Rue des Belles Fe uille 8, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Cc and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

nde rue St. Petersbourg. 








MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadan Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian pera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Gpese,. Conesst, in Italian, 


English, roach, ace Be Grocaes, Sate 


Moss EM. -AMBRE- BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private Lesoent Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 

74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Fess oupent,) 68 rue de ) Prony, Paris. 


Mise-en- 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opere Teaching in 
Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAM I, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARA TION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de P. onthieu, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE SASSE. 
Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Officier d’Academie, Professor de Chant. 
French, Italian. 
Study of Mise en Scéne and practice of stage work 
in regular theatre’ Frequent auditions. 


3 Rue Nouvelle (Clichy), PARIS. 


JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise— oe. 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 


Near Arc de ‘Setemngas 


MADAME DE UA GRANGE, 


Italian “Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, on jeses, —— in 
THE 


avid OF N@xporcer. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large a and Noble Style. 


Practical School. ‘Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


institut Polytechnique, Paris, 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and §School, 
Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille. 
Professors from Opéra, Conservatoire, Normal 
School and Comedie Frangaise. 

Theatre, Dance and Concert Hall and Lecture Room 


107 Aveauc Heari Martia, acar Bois d¢ Bowlogac. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
. the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Mansfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 






2. CHICKERING 
'& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


cert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
“ii Stadio : 8 East 14th Sereme, 
Residence : “‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 424 oreet. 
New York City. 














CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter's tuition not . 
Studio: 19 16th Street, New York. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 
Address: Room 406, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Grentergoiet and Composition. 
. French School. ginag 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 10a, Tremont Strest, Bette. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 


Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn ; 223 S4th St. ; 539 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC Mns. ETTA EDWARDS, | 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. und’ System, 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. ogre b- Gialsnhe deanna, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 


HERBERT WILBER, GREENE. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Boston. 








F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 











VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 





ALBERT ROSS PARSON 
Principal Place Departmecat. Daudelin Schoo ot Music, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Syathetic Department. 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
LOUL Organ Departmeat. Contralto. 
S SCHMIDT, Principal Violia Departmcat. Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Department for pupils from a distance. 911 Boylston Street, Boston. 


logue and Pr of 
Joun C. Grices, 
Musical Director and Sec’ " ADUMBIER, SESSION. CHARLES L. CAPEN, 


ETELKA GERSTER'S | tat Sy 








and Coun t, 
1904 Tromont Street, Boston. 


VOCAL SCHOOL. ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Berlin W. Germany, — 








Recitals. 


‘New England Conservatory of Music, 
oi i FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 








Send for Prospectus to 
GENERAL 
Frank W. Hale, MANAGER. 








Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD Pas. 
BLACKMORE, Jz,| London, England. 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. | tind Sones 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. | 


196 Boylston, Boston. | Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
COPLEY SQUARE Academy for the Higher Development of 


| 
~ | Pianoforte Playing. 
Katharine SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | Patron and enevery ym . PADEREWSKI. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. | Fee PROPS NO AEP Haste Avenue Loosen, W. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, |Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Vocal School of Music. Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 


and Stammerers, 
The Oxford, Boston. 18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 























'\SPRINGER | Me. ALBERT VISETTI, 

Professor of Voice Production oe 
IK NNAT| | MUSIC and the Afsthetics of Singing 

| 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
HALL_~+ 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, 8. W., London. 
The Springer Music Hall the past year . 
has been remodeled and improved. It has| yy PANZANI, 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
equaled hall i. concert = lecture use, and ence and College Militeire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- | Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marcheei. 

Sones ‘ NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
tion. Apply to for opera of concert. Address 

E. S. BUTLER Jn. Sec'y 6 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, 8S. W., or 


care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. Princes Street, London. 


Nee THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
The Auditorium Recital Hall, | ‘'rscmusncssn nscommnas 


Bstablished by the Corporation of London 
National Union Building, Toledo, Ohio. All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
_—— —— taught. 
. se. Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
An unequaled Hall for Concert or Lecture use. strumentaly, Cl “4 


Centrally located and with seating capacity of 900, | Sight Readin (in Orchestra 
Open for general engagement. Apply to | atic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 


Miss E. L. HAMILTON, Lessee. studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


-» given. 
The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Piano. 


| pri &c. 
| Pees Zi 118. 6d. to £4 148. 64. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
. Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 

Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 


Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
- partoere eS e Searewney 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by | y order of the Committee 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, | HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Berlin. | Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WoLrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the MADAME MORIAN I, 


American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen | Private Academy for Voice Training 
ee | AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
FLORENCE. 4 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pensicn Andreini), 























‘Concert DIRECTION MAYER 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 


——— assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according tt the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. | The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


— practice and operatic ensemble. . Terms 17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


erate. 


CONSERVATORY GEORG LIEBLING, 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 

The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 
lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 

EMINENT TEACHERS 
for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Flute, Cabinet Organ, Organ, Theory, 
ition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, Study of R6les, Italian, Chamber Music 
and Orchestral Cl Choral Singing. 
Price, from 125 marks ($30) to marks ($120) annual. 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


* Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


Perfect education in all branches of music. (Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW, 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEINEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal); 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ENST BAEKER, ERNSY FERRIER (Piano) Herr Prof. 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWA.D, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr'W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KOHNs (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
Fall Semester commences September 1. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music stores and 
at the Conservefry, free of charge. Hours for cailing from 11 A. M. to 1 P, M, and from 5 to 6 P. M. 
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July 3, 1897. 


Spinecui's A Basso Porto, 


A FTER Mascagni’s Cavalleria and Leoncavallo’s 

Pagliacci, the young Italian school has given the 
world no opera which has proved a great success. Neither 
Giordano nor Puccini nor the lesser lights have reached 
the success achieved by the two now world-famous com- 
posers, but they also have proved only one-work men, for 
neither could Mascagni ever again overtop his Cavalleria 
success nor has Leoncavallo been able to even approach 
the success he scored with his Pagliacci. One might, 
therefore, and perhaps not without foundation, come to the 
conclusion that the modern Italian verismo school was a 
very short-lived affair. Time will tell, and history will 
verify the test of time. Be that as it may, I am com- 
pelled to state that last night I heard at the Theatre 
des Westens a product of the new school which made 
the deepest sortof an impresssion and created a furore 
of success, which was all the more genuine and speaks 
all the more in favor of the work itself, as the per- 
formance was only a mediocre one, and the success, there- 
fore, could not be laid at the door of the artists concerned 
in the reproduction. 

This work, which I deem musically in every way far 
superior to Mascagni’s Cavalleria as well as Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci, is Niccola Spinelli’s three act lyric drama, A 
Basso Porto. The opera had been given two or three sea- 
sons ago for the first time in Germany at Cologne, and met 
with an unusual amount of success. It has also been given 
last season at Breslau, where it took equally strong hold of 
the public. But then, who cares much for these provincial 
or out of town successes which are constantly being re- 
ported about all manners and sorts of operas and artists, 
and which preliminary puffs not infrequently arouse the 
wary critic's distrust and opposition. 

A Basso Porto, however, is a music drama of musically 
far different calibre than the almost amateurishly clumsy 
and peevishly ungrammatical musical peregrinations in 
consecutive fifths of Puccini, about whose compilation, La 
Bohéme, I spoke in my last week's budget. It is in orches- 
tration vastly superior to Mascagni's efforts, and in general 
musicianship beats all of the gang of younger Italians, Leon- 
cavallo not excluded, who is the superior of the others, 
however. 

But not only in the technics of composition does Spinelli 
outrival his contemporaries; not only is his instrumentation 
superior, his harmonies newer and more piquant, his con- 
struction of ensembles effective and his carefully built up 
climaxes telling; he has also a true fount of inspiration that 
is free from that triviality which lowers Mascagni's, and 
ever so much richer and more naturally flowing than the 
sparse one of Leoncavallo. In truth I must confess I am 
enraptured with the music of A Basso Porto, and last night 
I joined heartily in the applause which coerced a repetition 
of the big ensemble number of the first act, the swaying 
love duet of the second act and the finely constructed as 
well as masterly orchestrated interlude between the second 
and third acts. The composer, who was present, was 
called before the curtain many times, and was made happy 
by orchestral fanfares and lots of laurels as well as ribbons 
and flowers. 

The audience, despite the fact that Berlin is at present 
as swelteringly hot as Pittsburg, Pa., in the middle of July, 
was a fairly representative one, and amid the loudest 
applauders I was pleased to notice the former fast friends 
and now furious foes, Puccini and Leoncavallo. The lat- 
ter's opera, La Bohéme, will also be given at the Royal 
Opera House next fall. A little less enthusiastic seemed 
Hugo Bock, the millionaire head of the publishing firm of 
Bote & Bock, which first Berlin firm did not publish A 
Basso Porto. 

I have said nothing so far of the dramatic contents of A 
Basso Porto, for in truth I can say little about them. The 
book, constructed by Eugenio Checchi from Goffredo Cog- 
netti’s Neapolitan Folkscenes, is one of those blood and 
thunder tales in which the modern Italian writers seem to 
glory. It deals with an episode from the Chamorro, a 
secret society's doings, which greatly resembles the stories 
one reads of the Mafia, the Vendetta and other similar but 
more graphic than pleasing Italian institutions. 

The principal personage in the drama is Mother Maria, 
who, asa young lass, was in love with one Cyccz//o, but 


who, while the latter for some reason or other ‘‘doesa 
term” in State’s prison, gets married to someone else. When 
Cicillo is a free man once more he finds his former sweet- 
heart mother of two childeren by another man, and he 
swears vengeance upon the heads of those innocent parties 
to the third part. He intends to betray Sese//a, the 
daughter of Mother Maria, whom he succeeds in infatuat- 
ing. (1 have heard of that same thing before, that the 
daughter falls in love with her mother’s first lover.) And 
this villain nearly succeeds in ruining alsothe son, Luigino, 
of whom he makes a gambler and loafer. But Cicc#//o, 
who, like all the rest of this ‘‘lower part” gang of Nea- 
politan people, belongs to the secret society Chamorra, 
turns traitor and is himself betrayed by Mother Maria, 
who gives him away in order to save her children from per- 
dition. The head of the Chamorra concludes in conclave 
that Luigino is to kill Cicc#//o, but Mother Maria is still 
in love with Ciccé//o, and that not her own son should slay 
her first lover, she makes the dagger ‘‘ show through his 
entrails” herself. This in short is the very intense and 
strong plot which is condensed into an action of little more 
than two hours’ duration. 

The chief part is that of Mother Maria, and in it I re- 
newed the old acquaintance of Frau Fanny Moran-Olden, 
whom you may remember in New York from some of the 
first seasons ot opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She still retains the old *‘ foghorn” powerfulness of 
her vocal organ, which has not become any more pleasant 
through continuous wear and tear. It is, however, just the 
sort of voice for the musical utterances of this Nea- 
politan fisherwoman, and histronically her impersonation of 
the part was simply immense. ‘This is, however, all I can 
say in favor of the performance. Anna Triebel as Sese//a 
looked and was really sympathetic, but her voice is very un- 
important. The part of Cicc#//o is an unusually high bari- 
tone, who not infrequently has to sing up to Gsharp. This 
Herr Oscar von Lauppert was unable to accomplish, but 
he was in appearance a handsome, dark villain and woman 
betrayer. Emil Buchwald, the tenor (Zuzgino), was sorotten 
vocally that the public absolutely guyed him. He did not 
seem to notice it, however. /asca/e, an Italian restaurant 
keeper, was sung by Ernst George, and he was passable. 

What was really the worst, because it was the most im- 
portant factor, was the orchestra. This heterogeneous 
body of musicians at the Theatre des Westens is badly out 
of tune with itself at all times, and is worst when it has to 
play difficult music like Spinelli’s. Like all Italians, he 
writes for ventil trombones, and this the German musicians 
can't play very well on their old slide trombones. Hence a 
good many miscarriages on this most important, because 
most sonorous, division of the orchestra. Dreadful is the 
intonation of the woodwind. And yet in spite of all these 
really serious drawbacks, which even the hardest work and 
tremendous efforts of Conductor Max Wolfheim could not 
possibly overcome, A Basso Porto was a genuine, most pro- 
nounced success, and the merit of this success redounds 
fully and solely to the credit of the composer, Niccola 
Spinelli, the superior of both Mascagni and Leoncavallo, 


see 


On a previous evening of this week I heard at the Thea- 
tre des Westens the no longer very youthful tenor, Boetel, 
in the perennial opera of Martha. Boetel’s lung power is 
unabated, but his voice lacks the charm it once possessed, 
and his high notes, though still ringing, seemed forced and 
are not infrequently very flat. The quandom god of the 
confectioneuses seems to have lost some of his former 
drawing powers, for the theatre was only moderately well 
filled, and although the management had not omitted the 
usual flowers, which outside of prima donne are only 
vouchsafed to lyric tenors, the applause was not overwhelm- 
ing. Still Boetel was able to twice repeat the great tenor 
aria of the second act, and he will sing Lzone/ once 
more on Monday of next week. 

The rest of the cast was pitifully poor. Thus Emmy 
Raabe, in the title role, had not a steady note in her throat, 
and her coloratura was worse than Jim Huneker’s technic 
on the piano, which is saying a greatdeal. Frieda Haw- 
liczek was a good-looking Nancy, but she ceased to please 
my fancy when she began to sing. Hans Keller, the P/un- 
ket? of the occasion, is a big fellow with a big voice, but he 
does not: know how to use it to the best advantage. And 
oh, that orchestra! and such a chorus! Thienemann could 
not do rauch with the latter, and the former are always so 
out of tune that it is dreadful to have to listen to them. 
The only thing I can really praise is the mise-en-scéne, 
which was very nice, and the costumes all new and shin- 
ing. Flotow’s music sounded more threadbare than ever. 


sr * 


At Kroll’s (the New Royal Opera) Franz Schwarz, from 
Breslau, who was in New York last season, did not make 
the promised appearance as 7e/ramund in Lohengrin. 
He will save himself for the fall, when he is to be heard at 
the Royal Opera House in some of his bigger réles, such as 
Ford in Verdi's Falstaff, and one or the other of his 
Marschner parts. 

The tenor, Ernst Krauss, however, made his rentrée in 
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the title part, our excellent soprano Miss Hiedler as £/sa, 
and Frau Goetze as Ortrud, it proved a performance worth 
listening to. 
see 

I received in print yesterday the Romanza in F, for 
violin and piano, by little Miss Marguerite Melville. The 
opusculum is published here by Schlesinger (Rob. Lienau), 
and should soon be in the hands of every self-respecting 
American violinist. It is very melodious, beautiful, fanci- 
ful and all that sort of thing. If you play it without think- 
ing of the fact that it was written by a woman, you will be 
astonished to find that it was written bya woman. Well, 
let the women have a chance and let us see what they can 
do with composition. It is a comparatively new thing with 
them and they should be given the right to assert them- 
selves. Miss Melville, in composition, is a pupil of O. B. 
Boise, than whom there is no better composition teacher in 
all Berlin, despite the fact that he is not a German, but a 
simple, straightforward American. 


en # 


A composer of whom, judging from his piano concerto, I 
expect a good deal is the Norwegian Wilhelm Stenhammar. 
I saw Siegfried Ochs the other night and he told me that 
he is going to perform next winter with his Philharmonic 
Chorus a new choral work by Stenhammer entitled Susi- 
fried, and that he thinks a great deal of it. The new opera 
The Feast Upon Solhang, by the same composer, has also 
been accepted for performance by the Royal Opera House 
intendancy 

se 7 

Mme. Anna Lankow, the famous vocal teacher, after a 
stormy and prolonged passage across the ocean, arrived 
safely yesterday at her native town of Bonn, on the Rhine. 
Madame Lankow will attend the first of this summer’s 
Parsifal and Nibelungen performances at Bayreuth, where 
she will meet her former pupil, Miss Marie M. van Gelder, 
who has just been engaged as first dramatic soprano for 
the opera at Amsterdam. 

se 


Yesterday I met Messrs. Ferruccio Busoni and Ottokar 
Novacek, the two inseparables. Busoni’s edition of the 
Bach Wohltemperirtes Clavier will come out with Breitkopf 
& Hartel, of Leipsic, within the next few days, when I shall 
have something more to say anent this important new pub- 
lication. 

I also saw, but had no chance to speak to, Mr. Schirmer, 
the New York music publisher, 

On the other hand, I had a pleasant chat with Nahan 
Franko, of New York, who returned to Berlin from Carls- 
bad, where he had fulfilled an engagement as conductor. 
Another one of his Europear engagements will take place 
shortly at Baden-Baden, and thence Mr, Franko will jour- 
ney to Hamburg, where he is to conduct concerts for one 
week at the Horticultural Exhibition. Further engage- 
ments at Hanover and Cologne are sti!l pending. 


7. * 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica. 
Courter during the past week was Miss Carrie Hirschman, 
of New York, a young pianist, who returns to her native 
land after the completion of her studies in Berlin. Another 
leave taker was Mr. August Giissbacher, our former and 
most valued Leipsic correspondent. He, however, will re- 
turn to Germany, and will live at Dresden after he has 
visited the United States for a short summer vacation, A 
pleasant call was also that of Dr. Frank L. Todd, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., who is stopping at Berlin, together with his wife, 
née Ida Kleber, a lady well known in Pittsburg’s musical 
circles. Then there were the three Sondheimer sisters, from 
St. Louis, Mo., two of whom are going to be heard in Berlin 
next winter in concert works fortwo pianos. Another caller 
was Miss Marie Louise Goggan, from Galveston, Tex., 
a most promising young pianist, with the most exquisite, 
dreamy dark eyes I have seen for a long time. There 
is nothing in the world for looks like a real American girl, 1 
can tell you from experience. O. B. Boise came to say 
good-by. He is going to spend the summer with his fam- 
ily, to which belong Mr. and Mrs. Howard Brockway, at 
Alt-Gaartz, on the Baltic. Miss Bertha Visanska and her 
brother Dan called; they will lay off at Scheveningen. 
The girl looks as if she needed a rest, for she has been 
studying the piano like a good one. Miss Minnie Behnne, 
an American singer engaged at the Breslau Opera House, 
and Miss Louise Schmidt, a Berlin pianist, were also 
callers. 

sr 

Excuse me if I seem short-breathed to-day, but really 
with the thermometer up in the nineties it is too hot to 
breathe, let alone to write. O. F, 


Margaret Reid.—As reported in the London letter of 
last week's Musica. Courter, Miss Margaret Reid made an 
instantaneous success as Micae/a in Carmen at Covent 
Garden, London. Miss Reid is one of those American 
singers abroad who should be heard at home more fre- 
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Amy Fay Replies to Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
HERE is a town in France named Dieppe, I 

believe, but I never had a teacher of thatname. The 
great orchestral leader and musician with whom I studied 
the piano, was Ludwig Deppe, who, at the time I knew 
him, was largely devoting himself to piano pupilsin Berlin. 
After I left Germany his fame gradually penetrated into 
aristocratic circles, and Deppe numbered among his pupils 
Count Hochberg (the General Intendant of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin), Fraulein von Puttkemer, a niece of Prince 
Bismarck, and, finally, the present Empress of Germany, 
who at that time had not yet acceded to the throne. 

Count Hochberg was Deppe’s devoted friend and admirer 
up to the time of Deppe’s death, in the autumn of 1890, 
and through his influence Deppe was appointed conductor 
of the Royal Opera, and of the royal orchestral concerts, 
which are similar to those of our New York Philharmonic 
Society, and are the finest given in Berlin. 

Deppe did nothing to secure these two splendid positions, 
as he cared very little for conducting anything but oratorio, 
in which he had a special interest, but so brilliant was his 
success in both of them that when, after holding them for 
two years, he desired to retire, on account of the nervous 
strain it was on him, he was obliged to send in his resigna- 
tion ‘Aree times before it wss accepted. by Count Hoch- 
berg. 

I give this simply to show the estimation in which Deppe 
was held in that great metropolis of music, Berlin. He 
had, in short, the same position there which Theodore 
Thomas and Anton Seidl have held in New York, with the 
additional authority of being employed by the Govern- 
ment. Everybody who has lived abroad knows the enor- 
mous stress which is laid on a Government position over 


there. 
If Mrs. Virgil had read my book, Music Study in Ger- 


many, she ought to have known how to spell Deppe’s 
name, and she would not have been misled by an acci- 
dental misprint in the official program of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. Moreover, if Mrs. Virgil 
never read my book she can have no idea of the point at 
issue between myself and Mr. Virgil. 

I have not attacked Mrs. Virgil, nor her teaching, nor 
the playing of her pupils; all of which has nothing to do 
with the question, 

No more has my playing, nor that of my pupils, anything 
to do with it, and Iam not entering into any rivalry with 
Mrs. Virgil and her school, but as she has quoted me as in- 
accurately as she has spelled Deppe’s name I must request, 





Mr. Editor, that you will reprint the article I read on 
Deppe and His Method, at the Music Teachers’ National 


Association on Saturday afternoon, June 26, or at least | 
| abroad at that time, as it has been since, and the c/avier 


that portion of it where I speak of Mr. Virgil and his 
method, comparing it with that of Deppe, which it so 
strikingly resembles that in essentia/s it is tdentical with 
it. Persons who are interested in this controversy, can 
then read it for themselves and draw their own conclusions. 

My book was published in 1881, and it was shortly after 
that time that Mr. Virgil, who was then living in Peoria, 
Ill., came to Chicago, where I was then living, to see me. 
He had read my book, he said, and he wanted to know “‘all 
about the Deppe method.” I showed him all the hand 
positions, played the finger exercises for him and gave him 
all the points of the Deppe method. We spent the whole 
morning discussing them, 

Deppe’s ideas were so unique and so original that they 
might be called idiosyncratic, and I do not believe it would 
be possible for anyone else to invent, independently, those 
very ideas in the very same language as Mr. Virgil claims 
to have done in his printed method. Particularly, consider- 
ing the fact that he had an exhaustive explanation of them 
from me. 

When I took lessons of Mrs. ;Virgil inthe winter of 1895-6 
“for twenty weeks,’ as she says, I asked Mrs. Virgil 
when _Mr. Virgil's book was printed, to which she replied, 
‘‘Five yearsago.” This being the case, he had plenty of 
time to incorporate Deppe’s ideas in his book along with his 
own, and the Virgil method to-day might be something 
quite different from the Virgil method of 1879. 

I maintain that the distinguishing peculiarity of both the 
Deppe and the Virgil methods is the hand, wrist and arm 
positions. Take away those positions, and practice the 
exercises of either of these methods, regarding them 
merely as nofes, they would be no better than thousands of 
other elementary exercises which have been written. 

Deppe in his youth played the violin, and his knowledge 
of this instrument enabled him to see the advantage of 
applying some of the violin principles to the piano. Bear- 
ing this fact in mind, one can see from whence he drew his 
conclusions. One does not so easily see where Mr. Virgil 
got the very same conclusions, unless from Deppe, as 
explained to him ‘by me. 

‘Mrs. Virgil wishes to know ‘‘ why Miss Fay came to her 
school during the year of 1895-6, for twenty weeks, and 
took lessons from her in the Virgil method if, as she claims, 
she already knew the method and had taught it to Mr. 
Virgil?” 


I will reply to’ this qttestion with pleasure. I went to 


| 
} 
} 
| 





Mrs. Virgil not to learn the method, but to find out how 
the clavier was used by its inventor. I did not even know 
that Mr. Virgil had a method, for it had not been trumpeted 


was the great feature, at this epoch, of the Virgil school. 

When Mrs. Virgil informed me that the teachers’ course 
in her school was twenty weeks I confess I was somewhat 
staggered. I thought that was a terribly long time, but as 
I was really curious about the clavier, after our Saratoga dis- 
cussion I decided to buy one, join the teachers’ class and 
see the thing through to the bitter end. It was in taking 
these lessons I first learned that Mr. Virgil had an elab- 
orate method in two large volumes. This was a surprise, 
but the surprise was still greater when I discovered it was 
founded on the Deppe method, which it did not take me 
long to perceive, only it was the Deppe method by a long 
and circuitous route. We went several times round Robin 
Hood's barn, but we got there at last. 

Mrs. Virgil challenges me to show that the Virgil and 
Deppe methods are identical, by my own playing or by 
that of my pupils. Now, method is one thing and piano 
playing is another. I am quite prepared to show the re- 
semblance between the two methods to two, three, or even 
more competent Virgil teachers, but I cannot promise to 
play like Mrs. Virgil's pupils, or that my pupils will do so. 
I never studied piano playing of Mrs. Virgil, because dur- 
ing the whole twenty weeks I was in her school we were 
never permitted to touch that instrument. Indeed, the 
mysteries of c/avier were not unfolded, until we had spent 
eight weeks at the technic tables, learning ‘‘ hand shaping.” 
I think I can place my hand on the keyboard, though. At 
any rate I will ¢ry. 

To be serious, I am sorry Mrs. Virgil thinks I am ‘*re- 
sorting to tricks to bring myself into notoriety,” because I 
will not permit the leaves of my dead master’s laurel crown 
to be plucked from him, one by one, by Mr. Virgil, or by 
anyone else, without a protest. This is my sole reason for 
taking up the cudgels in defense of him who is sleeping 
quietly in his grave in Pyrmont, and who is unable to 
defend himself. Amy Fay. 

86 West Fifty-sixth street, New York. 


Moniusko.—The Imperial Theatre, of Warsaw, cele- 
brated June 4 the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
the Polish composer Stanislas Moniusko, During the fif- 
teen years of his management of the theatre he produced 
several successful operas. His great originality was most 
displayed in his romances and vocal melodies; of these La 
Fileuse is often sung by Marcella Sembrich. 
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Notes from Paris. 
JuLy 6. 
MANOURY is one of the live and progres- 
e sive vocal professors of Paris. By nature a 
progressive artist, searching, always inclining to do more 
for art and for his pupils, his studio life never lapses into 
routine; his pupils are ever interested and interesting. 

He was himself for many years at the Paris Grand 
Opéra. This, added to a successful Continental experience, 
has made of him a vital and vibrant dramatic artist. Prac- 
tical acting and study of expression form a large part of 
his studio work. Although for daily work he has a spacious 
studio where the students learn the rudiments and theories 
under his direction, he has now added to this the giving of 
public auditions in a pretty theatre attached to the home of 
one of his pupils, the Baroness Léry. 

A recent concert given in this interesting place was quite 
brilliant. A few of the pupils of the school, who have been 
playing engagements in other cities, happening to be in the 
city at the time, lent the éclat of their presence to the occa- 
sion, and made it one of still more practical benefit to the 
actual students. 

Thus Miss Stanley, of St. Louis, who made her début in 
Chent last season, and followed it up by a long engagement 
there, gave a scene from La Juive in fine style. Mlle. Day- 
rold (Miss Duff), a young American also, sang the £/sa 
air and aduofrom Sigurd with much distinction and ex- 
pression, to quote from an eminent French critic. Mr. 
Francis Rogers, an American baritone of whom we may 
well be proud, and a man who in a year has made most re- 
markable progress both in singing and acting, sang H¢rode 
and Valentin. A Mile. Demours, a beautiful girl and ideal 
Manon, who has just formed an engagement of three 
years at the Opéra Comique, delighted the andience in the 
Traviata aria (Mlle. Demours is engaged to make her 
début in Manon). The Baron de Léry sang with great 
success in the Faust trio and in the Lakmé duo. A Mad- 
ame Solty, Mile. Bernard, M. Stoll and M. Lecestre were 
respectively applauded in Hérodiade, Jolie Fille de Perth 
and Lakmé fragments. The acting of the pupils was spe- 
cially commended, and the performance reflected much 
credit on the painstaking teacher. 

The theatre is situated at 20 rue de Printemps, and class 
exercise takes place there each Monday from 2 to 4, while 
regular class drill is continued Wednesdays and Fridays at 
the studio, 13 Rue Washington. 

A member of the class of exceptional qualities is Mlle. 
Doiska, a slender brunette, with sympathetic soprano voice 
and dramatic instincts, who will soon be prepared for a 
hearing at the Opéra Comique. A young baritone, M. de 
Clery, who has been making his mark the past season at 
Rouen, has been called to the Monnaie at Brussels, where 
he will play in the 100th representation of Hérodiade to be 
given there. It is interesting to note that this is the role 
in which M. Manoury himse!f made his first triumph in the 
same theatre. 

The daily growing activity of the Paris vocal teachers in 
regard to the practical practice of acting for their pupils 
cannot be too highly commended. It is one of the most im- 
portant features of the musical education in Paris, and has 
been frightfully neglected. It isthedream of Tue Musical 
Courter to see a large and efficient acting school in the city, 
separate from the vocal study, and where pupils of all the 
vocal professors may unite under competent dramatic 
direction. Not a place where they shall practice imitating 
gestures as in the training of monkeys, but where they may 
develop imaginations and skill in expressing them. Prac- 
tice is nine-tenths of the coming to this power, freedom, 
ease, liberty, through habit—habit the result of practice, 
and practice the result of a daily union of forces concen- 
trated on one line of work. 

The movement of the vocal teachers is all well enough 
and in the right direction, but it is not what is required in 
this universal headquarters of vocal study, which ought to 
be the seat of dramatic art. 

In this connection it must be remembered that M. Emile 
Bertin has been the patient and energetic promoter of this 
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idea here. Through good and through evil times he has 
insisted always upon this special feature. Leaving the 
vocal art to the vocal teachers, he has endeavored to coax 
and train union of operatic students to this end, himself 
renting Salle Pleyel at great expense and giving gener- 
ously of time, talent and strength to the sole business of 
practice, practice, practice—the welding of tradition and 
individuality — the development of free imagination, un- 
hampered by technical, vocal and verbal correction. Noth- 
ing better than his idea, and he should be helped in carry- | 
ing it out by all thoughtful students. Write him before the 
season opens, 41 Rue des Martyrs, and dosomething worth 
while next season, 

Miss Anna Millar, the unique character in American or- 
chestral circles, is one of the most interesting visitors to 
Paris this week. She is quietly looking into many things 
and making up her mind on many subjects. It is a pity 
that she cannot remain here longer. She is needed. 

Among other things, she is interested in this Yersin 
phonetic system of learning French, and is heart and soul 
with the movement. If such a woman as she, honest, far- 
seeing, intelligent, enthusiastic, could take hold of that in- 
vention and apply it to our common schools, colleges, nor- 
mal schools and quack French study circles everywhere 
she could create a revolution in linguistic progress; for it is 
not only the French, but all languages that should be com- 
menced inthesame way, and thus language could be taught 
to small children instead of waiting until as traveling 
adults they cannot accomplish it. 

The Paris Polytechnic Institute for young ladies, with 
the Jaccomplished Frenchwoman Madame Paquet-Mille 
at its head, has moved its quarters from the Passy Villa to 
the elegant location 107 avenue Henri Martin, where every- 
thing that environment, grounds, air and scenery can con- 
tribute are made part of the privilege of this superior and 
fashionable young ladies’ seminary. 

The new home has been styled the Villa Lamartine, and 
dedication services, at which several prominent operatic 
artists assisted and an immense audience, took place this 
week. An interesting letter on this unique French enter- 
prise, with views of the charming grounds, will appear later 
in Tue Musica Courter. Meantime see address and de- 
tails on page 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ebling, the musicians of Columbus, Ohio, 
are much in love with Paris, and would willingly prolong 
theirstay here, but leave next week for Vienna. These are 
nice, thoughtful, well-balanced people, with many good ideas 
for the promotion of musical interests, and especially musical 
education in our country, but are too timid about express- 
ing them. Our country’s music is in a condition where it 
needs live and energetic action on the part of its lovers. They 
must not die one of these days, and ‘‘ leave Europe smaller 
than they found it.” Feeling as some of them do, it 
is a wonder that they can sleep until they have done 
something! It is a time for bold and concerted action, 
and there is big recompense for those who move. Mr. Eb- 
ling has studied in Stuttgart, Leipsic, &c., and feels 
impelled once in a while to return and get fresh inspiration 
and new music. 

Mr. E, Presson Miller, of East Fourteenth street, New 
York, and Mr. Edward F. Kreiser met ‘‘on the boat,” and 
came to Paris together, the former tostudy vocal music with 
M. Sbriglia, the latter organ under M. Guilmant. Both are 
working away contentedly, and finding many revelations, 
not only in music, but in French life. Mr. Miller teaches 
in the Metropolitan College of Music, and is gleaning 
many new points for his pupils’ benefit. Mr. Kreiser gives 
valuable series of organ recitals in Kansas City in the 
Grand Avenue Church, of which he is organist; he is also 
conductor of the Apollo Club. Both young men had fare- 
well performances given in their honor, an adieux which 
speak volumes for their appreciation. 

Miss Pauline Stein returns home with her mother this 
week. She will be remembered as the soloist of the 
Remenyi concerts, where her high, lyric soprano and ex- 
ceedingly agreeable personality gave much pleasure for a 
number of seasons over a large American territory. She 
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has been some time in Paris studying repertory, style in 
song, points in vocal color and tradition. M. de Trabadelo 
has been her teacher. She studied French by the Yersin 
system, and is as convinced of its efficacy as delighted with 
her progress. She takes home many valuable additions to 
her repertory. 

The Misses Nellie and Katie Flavel have been showing 
their townspeople what improvement they made during a 
couple of years’ study abroad, the former as pianist, the 
latter as soprano vocalist. They have just given a piano 
and song recital in Astoria, Ore. Program and notices upon 
it are both very interesting. 

A Miss Josie Ludwig, of St. Louis, is over here studying 
with M. Bouhy. A sincere compliment for her teacher, 
Mrs. Haines, of St. Louis, is that the young lady was 
allowed to go almost directly to the study of Faust, so ex- 
cellent was her voice production. In fact, Miss Ludwig 
had her voice examined by several prominent vocal teach- 
ers, and all pronour.:ed it excellent. 

Mrs. Alonzo Millet, the owner of a very sweet lyric so- 
prano, is ravished with her progress and study under Delle 
Sedie. She is truly happy, and is studying at present arias 
for concert work. ‘‘ The cultivation of the medium, how 
much and what can be done for it” is to her one of the 
most interesting features of vocal study. Mrs. Millet is one 
of the few students who loves accompaniment and finds it 
part of her song. A vocal study with a good accompani- 
ment is to her as interesting as any ‘‘ song,” she says. 

One of the most interesting collections of songs in point 
of accompaniment was that possessed by Miss Frances 
Davis, of California, on leaving for home. They were a 
collection of ‘‘antique songs” that she picked up some- 
where down in Italy. If she would send the list to THe 
Musica. Courter for publication she would be doing a real 
work of philanthropy in music. 

Two of M. Dubulle’s pupils, both tenors, were engaged 
for the grand opera here yesterday to sing in the Meister- 
singers as result of the audition spoken of in these columns 
last week. It seems that M. Gailhard, Rose Caron, Ber- 
thet Renaud and others of the operatic contingent were 
present at the concert, and the director as#ed for a hearing 
of the pupils at the Opéra. 

Mrs, Anna Thompson, the captivating and talented 
singer from Brooklyn, who is also in this teacher's care, 
leaves for Switzerland this week to rest. Miss Edith 
Wehner, another singer of rare promise, with a beautiful 
contralto voice, musical temperament, training and in- 
stincts, who has left a most excellent impression whenever 
heard, leaves also for Switzerland, where she will rest till 
time to go to Frankfort, where she makes her début con- 
cert. This is not only the town of her forefathers, but the 
town in which she received her musical education, having 
studied piano thoroughly there with Uzielli. 

Miss Alice Mandelick, the New York contralto, is one of 
the most admired of American students in Paris for her 
personal beauty, which is distinctly Oriental. In fact only 
this week the celebrated American painter, Mr. Humphrey 
Moore, asked her to pose as the queen in a superb harem 
composition on which he is at work. It is probable that 
she will do so. The portrait in costume will be something 
worth while. Beauty is not Miss Mandelick’s only attrac- 
tion, however. She is endowed with womanly qualities as 
rare as they are beautiful, besides her voice. She is study- 
ing Orphee at present with Trabadelo, after having finished 
Carmen, La Favorita, Samson and Dalila and Aida arias. 
Her voice was never in better condition. Mrs. Ashforth 
was her teacher at home. Alvarez, Mr. Damrosch, Ricordi 
and Trabadelo all predict for her a brilliant future. 

Della Rogers is coaching in La Prophéte with the Italian 
chef d’orchestre Algier. 

Je voulais dés ce matin vous aller dire ce que je vous écris ce 
soir. Merci A vous, merci pour cette audition dont je reste ravi et 
honoré. Merci je vous en prie, 2a fous nos chers et applaudis inter- 
pretes ! Votre reconnaissant, MASSENET. 

Such, word for word, line for line, was the charming tele- 
gram sent by the composer to M. Paul Marcel on the oc- 
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casion of his last audition devoted to Massenet’s writings. 
The message speaks for itself. 

A French teacher here who has success with his pupils is 
M. Gaston, Durand. His headquarters are at The Powers, 
Another one in an entirely different quarter of the city is 
Mile. Weil, of 7 Rue de Sévres. Miss Mary Montgomery, 
of Cincinnati; Miss Lothrop, of New York, and others are 
warm and grateful pupils. 

Mrs. Florence Fox, the charming Philadelphia society 
lady who does so much for music in her city, has just 
reached Paris with her husband. They are warm friends 
of Emma Nevada-Palmer. 

Mme. Bolska has received from the Conservatoire Con- 
cert Society the Habaneck medal in token of the apprecia- 
tion of her series of appearances in that classic institution 
this past season. The medal is an artistic thing, the por- 
trait of Habaneck on one side, the inscription on the other. 
The lady has been asked to return and sing again next 
year. This sweet singer is to sing in one of the Prix de 
Rome cantatas at the Institute. She is a pupil of Madame 
Bertrami and is loyal to her professor. 

Friends of Miss Suzanne Adams are congratulating that 
worthy singer on her splendid engagement of three years 
at the Paris Opéra Comique. The very day her engage- 
ment with the opera closed she entered upon the new one 
at the Opéra Comique. 

Nikita’s last ‘‘ pet” is a huge Newfoundland dog, given 
her as a ‘‘tiny puppy” in Siberia and who ‘‘grew the 
rest.” 

M. Paul Seguy sang several times at the Trocadéro this 
week at an interesting matinee concert given for the benefit 
of French teachers. His selections were varied as possible 
for one personality to express, and were given with grace 
and spirit, with recalls and unbounded applause after each 
one. 

The last Marie Roze matinee musical was given yesterday 
afternoon. It was as brilliant and interesting as its prede- 
cessor and the scene was a perfect happy hunting ground of 
pretty American girls. Such hosts of American girls! The 
popular teacher goes out to her villa to repose, returning 
now and again during the summer to meet her friends. 

M. Gustav Lyon was the organizer of a splendid féte 
de chateau, given by the Princesse de Wagram for the 
benefit of a French cause, recently. The program inter- 
preted in the orangerie of the chateau was serious and at- 
tractive in one. The interpreters were of the best, and the 
genid director of the Maison Pleyel-Wolf was highiy com- 
plimented. 

Miss Maude Rondis has been singing GerAz/de in The 
Valkyrie every week for the past month at Covent Garden, 
London. Her notices in the London papers are some- 
thing to be proud of. Her French successes have been 
heretofore recorded. Nowsheis making one in London. 
Maude is one of the ‘‘ serious” ones who is getting ahead. 
Her friends are glad of it and wish her more and of the 
best kind. 

When Tamagno asked Rossini where success came from 
to a singer, the latter cried, slapping his generous throat, 
‘** Voice! voice! voice!” 

‘‘That was all nonsense, you know,” says the ideal 
Otello, slapping his generous left chest; ‘‘it’s heart! 
heart! heart!” adding with a sly wink, ‘‘ and lots of work!” 
Tamagno has the biggest and hardest and ‘‘swellest” 
chest that hand ever touched. They say it measures more 
than any singer's when inflated. He says he breathes with 
the whole trunk. He cannot imagine anyone being 
**short of breath.” He has loads and to spare. 

Miss Lillie Bergh is holding charming receptions weekly 
at the Hotel d’Iena, Paris. 

A new and interesting vocal student over here is Miss 
Juliet Schroder, whose father and mother fortunately live 
over on this side, the former being in business here. She 
is a tall, dark eyed, interesting brunette, with a large, rich 
voice, dramatic instinct, and a quantity of good common 
sense. She is studying voice production with Delle Sedie. 

A most excellent and interesting description of the new 


chromatic harp recently perfected by M. Gustav Lyon ap- 
pears in this week's Monde Musical, written by M. 
Mangeot himself, who takes a deep interest in the instru- 
ment. The account is clear, well put, retrospective without 
being prosy, and extremely interesting. 

The famous double piano, likewise a ‘‘ perfection” of M. 
Lyon, was used at the Princesse de Wagram’'s féte the other 
day. 

Madame Delande is a new light in the vocal teaching 
firmament, whose pupils claim can do for them as nobody 
else can. If that be sothe lady has a fortune in her hands. 
The Musica, Courier will watch her work with interest 
and be only too glad to proclaim the truth once proved. 

** *# 


All sensible subscribers to the Musica Courier will see 
to it that they leave their addresses somewhere, when going 
anywhere, There is much negligence in this regard, and 
it is as annoying as it is unbalanced. People who do not 
read, do not move. People who move may just as well 
read as not, by the exercise of a little thoughtfulness ! 





Vocal Art and Artists. 





By Mapame JoHAnna HeEss-Burr. 


USIC has been styled ‘‘the universal lan- 

guage.” This can be true only in the limited sense 

that in all ages, among all races, music of some sort has 

been in high esteem, but the music of no one age or race 
has been or ever will be universally understood. 

When Haydn, well advanced in years, was about to visit 
London under a musical contract, his young friend Mozart 
and others earnestly tried to dissuade him from the journey. 
‘* Papa, you have not been brought up for the great world; 
you know too few languages,” he urged. To this Haydn 
replied: ‘‘But my language is understood by the whole 
world.” If the great composer had visited Constantinople, 
Calcutta or Canton, instead of London, he would have 
missed the royal ovations and honor showered upon him, 
for his grandest symphonies would have fallen on dull ears 
beyond the help of an interpreter. 

Kindred to the fine arts of painting, sculpture, poetry 
and acting, music goes much further, in that it embodies 
the inward feelings of what all other arts only exhibit the 
effects. Like all else human music is the creature of evo- 
lution. It has developed from primitive methods and ideas 
among ancient peoples, slowly progressing up to its present 
degrees of perfection. It is believed that three distinct 
stages marked the development of musical instruments, 
the first form being percussion instruments, of which the 
drum is a type. 

The rhythmic beating of a tom-tom catches the ear of the 
barbarian and inflames his martial spirit. The stamping 
of feet, the clapping of hands and the jingling tambourine 
inspire his dancing and wooing. Then followedthe primi- 
tive forms of wind instruments, leading up to our modern 
pipe organs, and lastly, instruments with strings, which have 
developed from the ancient harp, such as David used when 
he soothed the madness of Saul, up to the most perfect of 
all instruments, the violin and our Steinway grand. 

In musical notation and composition is noted from the 
simplest melodies and one part sacred chants up to that 
masterpiece of counterpoint, the oratorio of The Messiah, 
first produced in Dublin in 1742. Itis asserted that Handel 
and his wonderful contemporary, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
who closed their eventful careers a century and a half ago, 
wrote every combination of musical notes that has ever 
been employed with good effect even to this day. 

What is true of the artistic development of musical in- 
struments and musical composition holds good also in the 
musical development of the human voice, until we have its 
latest exponent in that wonderful artist Jean de Reszké, 
whom I consider the greatest master in voice placing and 
finish I have ever met or that vocal art has ever known. 

This leads us naturally to the discussion of some features 


of musical art in which I am especially interested—the art 

of voice training. The first important step for a person 
endowed with a musical temperament, and good tone pro- 
ducing vocal organs, is the selection of a competent in- 
structor. 

What are the requisites of a thoroughly competent vocal 
teacher? This is a question which has brought about 
much comment and discussion during the last decade. In- 
competent teachers—alas for the profession!—have been 
the rule and not the exception, and while it is a question of 
vital importance the answer is not a difficult one. Many 
otherwise intelligent people are deluded and carried away 
by the senseless fads adopted by those who are not legiti- 
mate teachers, from the standpoint of art and education. 
They adopt the profession without any scruples to take the 
money of those who are not sufficiently far-seeing to dis- 
criminate in the choice of a teacher. Such people almost 
invariably lose a year or more of valuable time, and a 
goodly sum of money before they realize that they have 
been the dupes of those who profess to teach what they do 
not understand themselves. This is a deplorable fact of 
every day occurrence. Le me offeran example which will 
explain my meaning in reference to such cases. 

Certain teachers will begin by working up a tremendous 
enthusiasm, on the part of the student, upon the subject of 
breathing. For instance, they will tell the pupil he or she 
must inflate ‘‘so,” the ribs must do ‘‘this,” and the ab- 
domen must do *‘ that,” and the student becomes confused, 
and believing there is some wonderful feat to be performed 
in order to breathe correctly, begins by straining every 
fibre to make those ribs do ‘' this,” forcing muscles out of 
place to make the abdomen do ‘‘so,” and after fruitless 
efforts to do something--they know not what—they find 
themseives all in a tangle, exhausted and perplexed and 
wondering why they are so stupid, which brings to my 
mind an amusing incident related by Mme. Luisa Cap- 
piani. A girl from the territory had finished her first les- 
son, when she exclaimed: ‘‘ Madame, won't you teach me 
abdominal breathing?”  ‘‘Certainly,” replied madame; 
when the pupil excitedly cried, ‘‘ Won't you please chloro- 
form me when you bore the hole in my abdomen?” Could 
anything be more ridiculous than such drills. If nature 
has given us more than one method of breathing it surely 
has not as yet been discovered ; why then all this humbug ? 
Such nonsense is simply a fad to take up the time of a les- 
son which should have been devoted to efficient work of 
which such teachers are incapable. All artificial helps are 
worse than useless, for they injure the voice and wear out 
the physique. 

We have in Chicago a great many excellent teachers and 
musicians who are really an honor to the profession, among 
whom I might mention Miss Fanny Root, not alone a good 
teacher, but a woman who possesses many rare traits of 
character; Mr. Fred Root, Mr. Hattstaedt, Mr. Buritt, Mr. 
Karlton Hackett and many others too numerous to mention 
here. Why is it, then, that the “fad” teacher makes the 
money ? 

A competent vocal teacher must, first of all, be conscien- 
tious and painstaking, and must understand the posing of 
the voice in a perfectly natural manner, in such a way as to 
bring about the best results; also, how the voice may be 
used to the best advantage with the least possible strain 
upon the physique. He or she must understand perfectly 
tone color, style of expression, pure and clean technic, and 
must of necessity be a true musician, for without that last 
requisite, a perfect sympathy with the different composers, 
a thorough interpretation of their ideas, is impossible. 

In reference to the posing of the voice, let me say it is 
less understood by the average teacher than perhaps any 
other feature of the work. It is of the utmost importance, 
since upon that depends everything. The superiority of 
the natural method of placing the tones upward and for- 
ward over the old Italian method is manifest in the greater 
increase of resonance and carrying quality to the voice. No 
matter how small the tone, if rightly placed it will carry in 
the largest hall, contrary to the erroneous ideas of many 
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vocal teachers. It is really painful to be obliged to listen 
to the tones produced by certain vocalists, who, perchance, 
have good enough voices and even a fine musical tempera- 
ment, but whodo not understand placing the voice properly. 
Unfortunately their teachers had no ability to aid them in 
this essential feature. Again, we find many who sing in 
good time and tune, but give a rendition from beginning to 
end without the slightest touch of tone color. What pleas- 
ure can such singing give? A splendid illustration of the 
value of tone color can be had by listening attentively to 
one rehearsal of our own grand orchestra, under the baton 
of the greatest living conductor of our time—Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. A note from a single instrument will receive the 
same care in regard to tone color as will the most important 
solo, and to this wonderful vigilance on the part of the 
leader is due the great success of his orchestra in its im- 
mense volume of pure tone. One can also take a lesson 
from such an organization in what we term a clean technic. 

How many beautiful compositions do we hear positively 
ruined through the sluggish rendition given them at the 
hands of careless performers. Attack and finish are tardy, 
beautiful scales are blurred, and the tempos dragged until 
we scarcely recognize them, the whole result being a dis- 
mal failure. What is true of instrumental is true of vocal 
work in these respects. All solo performers are granted 
‘ad libitum” to a certain extent, but that does not permit 
or excuse the faults just mentioned, whether in solo or en- 
semble work. It is necessary, then, that a vocal teacher 
should possess a perfect knowledge of tone color, of style 
and expression, which we term finish, an absolute certainty 
of tempo, and the ability to impart such knowledge to his 
or her student. 

Many are able to render a selection—let us say even ina 
delightful manner—who are unable to explain themselves 
upon the subject, but are obliged to be satisfied with having 
their pupils get it by imitation, the pupils being quite in the 
dark as to the why or the wherefore of the composition. 
Breathing marks, expression marks, &c., are placed for 
them on their scores, having been copied from their own, 
where they had been previously placed, perhaps, by a for- 
eign instructor from whom said teachers have had buta 
scant number of lessons, yet are ever ready to boast of 
what they have accomplished abroad. Such cases are not 
rare. 

I have said it is abso/utely necessary for a competent 
vocal teacher to be a true musician. What is meant when 
we say one zs atrue musician? The term is applicable 
only to those who have been endowed by nature with a firm 
musical temperament and intelligence, and who have fol- 
lowed up such talent with effective, earnest study from, I 
might say, childhood. A very beautiful example of the 
vocal teacher as a musican came to us recently when the 
talented Moriani, in the course of her lecture on the voice, 
in one of our city halls, played for the singer (one of her 
advanced students) the most difficult accompaniments in a 
perfectly faultless manner. The advantage such a talent 
gives to teacher and pupil was thus beautifully illustrated. 
There can be no objection to vocal instructors engaging the 
services of an accompanist to represent them at the piano 
where it is possible, but when the accompanist is a matter 
of necessity through lack of talent on the part of the 
teacher it is certainly a reflection on that teacher’s com- 
petency. 

Rubinstein once said to me, many years ago, and I have 
never forgotten it, ‘‘ Before you begin a piece, feel the 
spirit of it.” This means much in a few words, because to 
be able to feel it we must first understand it, and to under- 
stand it we must be by nature and education musicians in 
every sense of the word; otherwise we could not execute it 
in the proper spirit. 

To the teacher thus endowed the vocation can never be 
regarded as drudgery. His enthusiasm and love for hisart 
cannot fail to interest and win the earnest attention of the 
pupil. On the other hand, if he goes to the lesson with a 
tired feeling, regarding his work in the light of an irksome 





bread-winning task, he may as well give up the idea at once 
of imparting anything but that same tired feeling to his 
pupils. Each lesson should be approached with new inter- 
est, no matter how weary one may be physically. The 
heart, as well as the mind, should be engaged—the senti- 
mental blended with the intellectual. To these inherent 
and essential qualities of a good voice trainer should be 
added that self-control, patience and a kindness which will 
win the respect, love and heartiest co-operation of the stu- 
dent. I have seen teachers fly to pieces over mere trifles. 
Such, of course, is worse than folly, as it can only — cite 
and add unnecessarily to the pupil’s nervousness and de- 
feat the ends to be sought. 

As to the rendition of musical compositions by the pupil, 
it is my custom, with a pupil endowed with a good voice, and 
having learned how to produce it, to encourage the indi- 
viduality of the pupil. 1 seek an expression of their own 
feelings and ideas in the rendition of a musical selection. 
As I look at it, in this way only cana teacher gain a correct 
impression of a pupil's ability and develop character sing- 
ers and not mocking birds and parrots. In this respect 
such a pupil may show artistic conceptions and give artistic 
expression to the same, which may differ from those of the 
instructor and still be admirable. To illustrate: How dif- 
ferent are the renditions of the role of Marguerite, in 
Faust, by those queens of the operatic stage Melba and 
Calvé, and yet the conception of each is artistic, finished 
and effective to the highest degree. I venture the asser- 
tion that in this respect many pupils surpass their teachers. 
I repeat, encourage individuality in your pupils. 

It affords me much amusement when I am asked if a 
coacher is capable of placing the voice. Pray, how can one 
be considered without the other? Tobe acoacher means 
that he must have a thorough and broad knowledge of 
scientific placing and artistic finishing. Even though I had 
not studied with the great masters recently, my constant 
association and great experience with the artists of this 
century would give me ideas that will bear the closest 
scrutiny. The teacher who teaches merely plain facts has 
little indeed to sustain her. One must be inspiring, appeal 
to the imagination, and endeavor to create a method for 
each individual, as it were, instead of trying to make each 
fit a certain method. My studio is always open to the 
critical. True merit stands for itself. A good teacher 
must be a close student and constantly in touch with 
Nature, for all art is true to her. ‘‘ The voice is but the 
echo of the soul, the mind the mirror of the life.” If we 
would sing well we must be true to God, to ourselves and to 
our fellow-men. Good and evil sound unconsciously in the 
voice, and are wonderfully perceptible to the cultured ear. 
Jealousy, that monster which so frequently takes possession 
of musicians (thought by some to be due tothe sensitive 
nature)! Permit me to say that this feeling is never found 
in the /rve musician. 

During my early study of vocal art I found my time oc- 
cupied in coaching and accompanying, and I wish to say 
that I attribute my successful accompanying to my study 
of voice culture under many noble masters. The piano 
must be as a glorious voice, under the magic touch, as it 
were, of the true and sympathetic accompanist. 

After years of diligent and thoughtful study I resolved 
at the earnest desire of my artist friends, and out of pure 
love and devotion for the work, to co-operate with the 
legitimate teachers in the profession, which supports more 
‘* voice strainers” than voice trainers. I say frankly, that 
I shall do allin my power to dethrone the illegitimate 
teacher, for not until a complete renovation is brought 
about will the art reach its perfection. I shall leave not a 
stone unturned until I have acquired all that is expected of 
the artist whose ability should be judged by the fruit of his 
labor, whose soul should be broad and knowledge un- 
limited. The coming season it will be my pleasure to 
expatiate more fully on subjects pertaining to this art by 
means of publication and the lecture platform. 

3504 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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| Dr. Holbrook Curtis Writes. 
SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y., July 14, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
td your issues of June 23 and 30 you take excep- 
tion to the title of a short address which I made before 
the Music Teachers’ National Association last month. My 
text was Visible Music, which in my opinion was a ‘‘ poet- 
ical license,” quite justifiable and most expressive of the 
idea, viz., the effects of tone vibration made visible by 
photography. 

I quote from the next page of Tue Courter for June 23 to 
show an analogous usage. On this appears a half page ad- 
vertisement signed by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey and Prof. 
William Hallock, inviting everybody to come to Columbia 
College and have their voices photographed free. 

Now the voice cannot be photographed and a so-called 
photograph of the voice is only a picture of the effect of the 
overtones of the voice upon manometric flames, or upon a 
membrane stretched over a resonator. Professor Hallock and 
Dr. Muckey have photographed the kinig flames from a re- 
volving mirror; I have photographed the same pictures on 
the vibrating membrane. 

I would hardly think that these gentlemen should be 
called pseudo-scientists and quacks because they did not 
specify that it was not the actual voice they photographed, 
nor do I think it fair to attack the caption of an article and 
not state what the author said in explanation. A full ex- 
planation, with illustrations, of my voice figures appeared 
in the Scientific American for May 29, and I will stand by 
the scientific propositions and deductions made in that arti- 
cle against any fair critic, belong he to whatever college. 
In no way did I go beyond the claims made in that article 
in my remarks before the M. T. N. A. I challenge a fair 
discussion without personalities, and ask that you disclose 
the name of your critic. 

Yours truly, 

[All we can possibly do is to give to Dr. Curtis the 
space in these columns which anyone can secure 
through our courtesy in a controversy.—Ep. M. C.} 


H. Ho.sroox Curtis. 





A Woman Behind the Scenes.— Among the crowds of 
people who attended the June concerts in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral few thought of the little woman who organized 
it all. Each auditor was present from some personal in- 
terest either in some one of the performers or in some 
favorite composition to be performed or some method to be 
contrasted or criticised. The audiences were present in all 
their varied moods of interest, for the time at least unified 
in the sentiment of courteous attention; all manifestly 
intent upon enjoyment of the expression, the meaning, the 
thought or the poetry of the occasion. 

In all this there was high appreciation for the skill of the 
favorite executant or the method of the teacher, but little 
thought for the founder of the organic completeness of the 
scheme in its entirety. The woman who did it was not 
even present in the audience nor behind the screens of the 
beautiful audience chamber. Keeping her critical ear far 
beyond the possible stage fright which might overtake any 
timid student who feared her accuracy, Miss Clara Baur 
never once entered the great hall to witness the success her 
magnificent energies had compassed. 

Ten evenings of recital in the best achievements of the 
year demonstrate the genius and skill of this woman who 
originated the conservatory method for music in Cincinnati. 

When men of wealth give a great benefaction for educa- 
tion or other public interest people do not hesitate to ap- 
plaud. But here is an enterprise which overcame the diffi- 
culties of beginning school music in this city, and has costa 
life of sacrificial energy, resulting in the development by 
stimulus and emulation of a rare public faculty to perceive 
the beautiful in music. Cincinnati has reason to be proud 
of her truly great and rarely seen citizen, Miss Clara Baur, 
directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, July 11. 








Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist and Teacher, 


136 Fifth Ave., New York ; 226 Hancock St., Brooklyn. 
Lessons and Beethoven Readings until the end of July, 1897 


F. X. ARENS, 


Pupil of Prof. Julius Hey, Berlin, 1890-2. 
Principal of Voice Department, Schwantzer Conservatory, Berlin, 





1-2. 
Principal of Voice Department, Indianapolis College of Music. 


President and Principal of Voice Department of the Metropolitan 
School of Music, Indianapolis, 1895-7. 

Conductor Orchestral Concerts (American Composers’ Concerts), 
Europe, 1890-2. 

Conductor Indianapolis Choral Union (1893-7). 

Conductor Indianapolis Children’s Select Chorus, 1892-7. 

Conductor Indianapolis May Music Festivals, 1892-6. 

Begs to announce that he will be in New York City from October 1 
forward, where he will accept pupils in the 

ART OF SINGING, 

from the first rudiments to the highest artistic development. 
Special courses for teachers, coaching for the Concert or Opera Stage. 

Send for circular setting forth Mr. Arens’ Method, rates of tuition, 
special advantages, &c. Address Macatawa Park, Holland, Mich., 
until September 1; thereafter to Information Bureau, care MUSICAL 
COURIER Office, (Address of Studio later). 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 

No. 35 East 62d St., New York. 

XAVER SCHARWENKA (Royal Court Pianist), . Musical Director. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


A special course for students desirous of sitatuing Ge most 
complete qomaervetess advantages will begin ~ september 
27, 189, and continue through a term of eight months. he ifferent 
branches taught in this course are of special value to teachers and to 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2. One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
composition. 

3. Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 


(week iy). 

4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices). 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly atthe — aT! of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 


Published by G. SCH I RMER, 


NEW YORK. ... 








ROMEO AND JULIET. Govunop. 


Price, $2.00; Cloth, $3.00. 
Complete vocal score, English and French text, 


'FLYING DUTCHMAN. Waener. 


Price, $1.50: Cloth, $2.50. 


'LOHENGRIN. Wacner. 


Price, $1.50; Cloth, $2.50. 








Complete vocal scores, English and German text. 
The finest and most reliable edition published of these works. 


Our complete Catalogue, 250 pages, 
sent free to any address. 
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~ AMERICAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Autorise par Il’Etat de New York, Decembre 9, 1895. 


Comité pour L’AMERIQUE A New York. 


Chauncey M. Depew, Docteur en Droit. 

E. Walpole Warren, Docteur en Théo'ogie. 

Thomas Hunter, Président de l’Ecole Normale de New York. 

Gen. Josua Chamberlain, Gouverneur de |’Etat du Maine. 

Henri Von Daur. 

Hon. John D. Crimmins. 

John F. Dillon, Docteur en Droit, ancien Juge de la Cour 
Supréme. 

Henry G. Marquand, Président du Museum Métropolitain de 
New York. 

Rev. Charles F. Hoffmann, D.D., L.L.D., D.C.L. 

Candace Wheeler, Présidente de la Société des Arts de New 
York. 

Mary R. Callender. 

Caroline de Forest. Elizabeth C. Edmund. 

Helena de Kay Gilder. Mathilda Smedley. 

Mariana G. Van Rensselaer. Walden Pell, Paris. 

Frances A. Levy, Honorary Présidente. 

Mathilda Smedley, Directer and Founder General. 


Sarah E. Buckbee. 


Comité A Paris (FRANCE). 


S’adresser pour renseignements a l’'Ambassade et au Consulat des 
Etats-Unis, a Paris. 

MEMBRES DU CoMITE FRANGCAIS—Félix Herbet, Avocat a la Cour, 
Maire du VIme. Arrondt.; Léon Cléry, Avocat ala Cour; Charles 
Richet ; Antony Ratier, Avoué au Tribunal de la Seine, Senateur 
de l’Indre; Madame Marjolin, née Ary Shaffer; Mme. James S. 
Gibbs, ex-Présidente du Club Musical de Chicago; Mme. Demont 
Breton, Présidente de la Société des Femmes Artistes ; Mme. Walden 
Pell et Miss Mathilda Smedley, ex-officio. Pour toutes correspond- 
ances officielles s’adresser A Mr. Henry Vignaud, Membre honoraire 
du Comité, Premier Secrétaire de 1’ Ambassade des Etats-Unis. 

MEMBRES HONORAIRES DU CONSEIL—T. B. Eustis, Ambassadeur 
des Etats-Unis a Paris; S. E. Morse, Consul Général des Etats-Unis 
a Paris; Massenet; Puvis de Chavannes; Frangois Coppée ; Sully. 
Prudhomme, Benjamin Constant, Frédéric Passy, Théodore Dubois, 
Directeur du Conservatoire; Paul Dubois, Directeur de l’'Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Membre de l'Institut; Camille Flammarion, Auguste 
Rodin, Carolus Duran, Duc de Pomar, Gustave de Morsier, Mme, 
Isabelle Bogelot, Mme. Kendall Champlin, Mme. Camille Flamma- 
rion, Baronne Seilliére, Comtesse de La Rochefoucauld, Mme. James 
Jackson, Mme. Arnaud de Folard, Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, Mme. 
Adolphe Bocage, Madame Bensaude, Madame Blanc (Théodore Bent- 
zon), Mme Juliette Adam. 

Arnaud de Folard, Avocat; Laisney, Avoué au Tribunal; F. 
Adolphe Bocage, Architecte. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


HROUGH your valuable paper of July 7 I 
have been able to secure the circular of the American 
National Institute, ‘‘ Prix de Paris”; further I am pleased 
to note there is a musical paper that is fully alive to the 
great necessity of such a work. 

Your most valuable articles from Paris, written by Fannie 
Edgar Thomas, have been leading up to this work, and 
now there is a possibility of realizing in the near fu- 
ture results which will forever settle the question: Should, 
can, and will the American girls go abroad to study ? 

Contemplating the amount of work accomplished by Miss 
Smedley and the noble patron Mrs. Walden Pell, as shown 
forth in the circular, no matter what nation he belongs to or 
what religion he professes, must bow in profound admiration 
before the woman who has had such an ideal, such a heart, 
and has known how to group around her such noble influ- 


| circular, of the most illustrious intellects of the world of art 
and letters. 

| Is it needful to say that Miss Smedley has been guided 
by divine inspiration from the very start of this gigantic 
enterprise, which always secures success? And I trust 
since THe MusicaL Courier has been doing much good on 
these lines it will publish from week to week some of the 
letters contained in the circular. 
Many are the girls possessed of rare gifts and artistic 
ability who, through this institution, may become a Nor- 
dica, or Eames, or Elizabeth Gardner, while those of lesser 
talent will realize their inability when they make applica- 
tion to enter the institute and find they cannot be admitted. 
The strongest point, and the groundwork of said institute 
is to prevent so many going abroad and failing in their 
efforts. 
As set forth in the circular and the letter published by 
Tue Musica Courier of the 7th inst. from the Prefect of 
Police of the city of Paris, the Government of France has 
great faith in the future of the American National Insti- 
tute. The help and gifts given by the great masters of 
France shows conclusively that the time has come for such 
an institution. The gifts of France’s great masters, if sold, 
would bring money enough to build the institution. Shall 
this be done or will the American people come forward 
with the money to build the American National Institute to 
help these girls and secure to the American student the in- 
fluence of culture and art? The lectures to be given to the 
institute is an education in itself; while the reduction of 
masters for lessons to be given to the student of the insti- 
tute reduces the present expenses of a student in Paris to 
one-half. X. X. 

July 12, 1897. 





My Dear Miss SMepLeY—I am much interested to know 
that you have undertaken to found an institute for the 
American students in music and art. I shall use all my in- 
fluence to help you to carry out your projects. 

My experience willserve to show that there does not exist 
such an institution for the American students, for I have 
known many who have had to struggle against difficulties, 
and have been obliged to return home without having ac- 
complished the purpose for which they came, while others 
almost died for want of proper nourishment during the time 
of study, and not for the want of means, for many have to 
stop where the table is so poor that they do not get enough 
to eat. 

The Bureau of General Information wil! be invaluable, 
as through it the students will be well directed and have 
rotection from fraud and loss of time. Also the course of 
ectures will place the student under the best literature 
and culture of the day. 
Knowing, from what I hear, that you are entirely quali- 
fied for this work, I would recommend parents to place 
their daughters with perfect confidence. he place of the 
institution is unique in itself. 
Yours sincerely, Mrs. WALDEN PELL, 

1 Avenue Montagne, 

Mrs. O. R. Pet. 





Dear Miss Smep_ey—I need hardly assure you of the 
great interest I take in your work. I have already placed 
my services entirely at your disposition, and I will devote 
my best efforts to the furtherance of your great plans. But I 
think I am better placed than any other to appreciate the 
immense benefits that such an institution as you propose 
will be to students in Paris. It has been my sad experi- 
ence as a lawyer and counsel to witness so many instances 
of swindling and sometimes worse treatment practiced on 
young and inexperienced Americans in Paris by boarding 
house keepers and such like that I have often wondered 
how they could be best protected. You have solved the 
problem. 

I sincerely trust that you will be able to enlist as many 
sympathies in the United States as you have in Paris, and 





ences and to unite so many forces as represented in the 


I look forward with confidence to the day when the corner- 


stone of the American National Institute, Prix de Paris, 
will be laid. 

Please accept my heartiest wishes, and believe me to be 
faithfully yours, ARNAUD DE FOorarD. 





DIOCESAN HOUSE, 29 Lafayette Place. | 

NEW YORK, March 20, 1896. ' 
My Dear Miss SMepLey—With a board of examiners 
composed of the president of the National Academy of 
Design, the president of the Architectural League, and other 
equally important persons to test the qualification of the 
person to be sent abroad for study, such an enterprise as 
you have in mind for that purpose has undoubtedly advan- 

tages of considerable value. 

Very truly yours, H. C. Porrer, 

Bishop of New York. 





PRESIDENT’S ROOM, March 28, 1895. 
My Dear Mapame—I have examined with much interest 
the rough draught of the project for the foundation of a 
National American Institute in Paris for the education of 
American girls in music, in art, in literature and the like. 
I have no doubt that such an institution as is proposed will 
be most useful and very serviceable indeed to many Ameri- 
can women. The planalso commends itself to me as one 
likely to be successful in accomplishing the results aimed 
at. I hope you will be able to command the co-operation 

that is necessary to put the project upon its feet. 
Yours respectfully, Setu Low, 
President Columbia College. 





My Dear Miss Smep_ey—Inclosed please find a clipping 
from the Hera/d. You see, my dear friend, your beauti- 
ful, noble work is being talked of in all directions, not only 
in our own country, but over all Europe, for which not a 
little credit is due the Hera/d. 

The forming of an association which will be willing and 
ready to help (by its protection) those who are willing and 
anxious to help themselves, will do a great amount of good, 
and fill many, many hearts to overflowing with gratitude 
toward all those who have been instrumental in furthering 
your grand undertaking. 

Many of our young American women are, as we all 
know, full of talents and ambition—talents which have 
often had to be unperfected from the impracticability of 
allowing 2 young, beautiful girl to come alone to Europe 
(to the land of perfect art) to finish the ofttimes wonderful 
gifts with which she has been endowed. 

Now, my dear Miss Smedley, you are about to do away 
with many of the fears which must fill every mother’s heart, 
no matter how much she may rely upon the moral strength 
of the dear child she bids ‘‘God speed,” as she sends her 
with a mother’s blessing and prayers across the great 
Atlantic to a strange land, often to struggle against allure- 
ments and temptations which are only too frequently held 
out to our young girls under the guise of assistance and 
advancement, but which literally would mean failure to 
their most cherished hopes of success. 

That God may bless you and this great effort is the 
prayer and wish of Your friend, 

B Weeks. 


Dunkley and the Crown Piano.—At the lecture recital 
of Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley at the State Music Teachers’ 
Convention at Binghamton his recitals on the virginal, 
harpsichord and clavichord were illustrated on a Crown 
piano, made by George P. Bent, of Chicago, which is so 
constructed that these imitations can be made. 

Reception to Mrs. Caperton.—The Rossini Club, of 
Portland, gave a reception to welcome Mrs. Ratcliffe Caper- 
ton last week. A most interesting program was given by the 
members of the club, after which Mrs. Caperton sang a group 
of songs, which were enthusiastically received. Mrs. Caper- 
ton’s singing is greatly appreciated in Portland, and her 
pupils, Misses Latimer and Brooks and Mr. Wm. McRee 
Bingham, who are spendiny the summer in Portland for the 
purpose of studying with Mrs. Caperton, are adding largely 
to their own reputation and testifying by their artistic 
singing to the ability of their teacher. 














ELLA RUSSELL. 


# The Great American Prima Donna. & 
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IN AMERICA 





Concerts, Oratorios, |. The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | 





133 East 17th Street, 





NEXT SEASON,  —Lresteote opera. 


NEW YORK. 





Bookings 





Photo by Aimé Dupont, 


William C. Carl 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 





now being made for next season. 


ADDRESS: 





MARCHESI. 


The World’s Greatest Singing Teacher. 








SEASON, ’97-98 IN AMERICA. 





Lessons, Auditions, Certificates, 
Public Instruction and Voice Tests. 





UNDER THE SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


R.E. JOHNSTON « CO., Impresarios. 


Belvedere Hotel, 





9 West 22d Street, New York. 


Fourth Ave. and 18th St., NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, July 17, 1807. {| 


HERE has been considerable discussion rela- 

tive to the Tomlins-M. T. N. A. happenings in New 

York, so it may allay much disquietude if I give first the 
correspondence between the responsible parties. 

May 1 Dr. Hanchett wrote: 

My Dear Mr. Tomiins—The convention of the M. T. 
N. A. this summer has undoubtedly attracted your atten- 
tion. We are maturing plans fora great meeting and ex- 
pect to have an immense attendance. I do not know what 
you have done in the past or how generously you feel tow- 
ard it. Weare securing help very rapidly and our plans 
in general are moving on most encouragingly, but we have 
just come to a serious difficulty in the sickness of Mr. 
Frank Damrosch, who has been ordered away by his physi- 
cian for a long rest and undoubtedly for the best of reasons, 
as he is a much overworked man. Mr. Damrosch has 
given us the People’s Choral Classes for the purpose of ren- 
dering The Messiah on Monday, June 28, and he says the 
fact of his own disability will not influence their attend- 
ance or singing atall. * * * Now, of all the conductors 
in the country we would be best pleased if we could have 
you undertake the work of giving The Messiah on the date 
mentioned with that chorus perhaps augmented, and with 
orchestra and with competent soloists. We are utterly un- 
able to make you any return for the labor and expense in- 
volved, as our financial outlook is very problematical and as 
we have adopted an inflexible rule to pay no artists what- 
ever unless the orchestral musicians are to be considered as 
artists. Do you feel that you can contribute so much to 
the association and its really great meeting as to take upon 
yourself this task? If so I shall be delighted. 

Cordially yours, 
[Signed] Henry G. Hancuetr. 

To this Mr. Tomlins responded that he had several 
engagements during the month of June in New York State, 
and that he would undertake the conductorship of The 
Messiah upon condition that he was given sufficient rehearsal 
with the chorus. Thereupon Mr. Greene wrote him on 
May 5 that ‘‘the program committee have just informed 
me of your consent to direct The Messiah on Monday 
evening, June 28, which gratifies me extremely. You will 
receive in a day or two word from them in regard to the 
feasibility of a rehearsal next week.” In the same letter 
Mr. Greene wrote: ‘‘In mytalk with Mr. Damrosch last 
Saturday he urged strongly your appointment as his suc- 
cessor, feeling that you were the only man who could com- 
mand the respect of the entire profession.” This last was 
in respect to the chairmanship of the committee on music in 
public schools, and which Mr. Tomlins had been requested 
to accept. 

After the Chicago conductor had obliged the M. T. N. A. 
and promised to attend, provided the rehearsals for which 
he stipulated were obtainable, and after the committee had 
agreed upon allowing them, Dr. Griggs wrote: ‘‘ Mr. Dam- 
rosch feels very sure that his chorus will need but little 
rehearsing before the final performance of The Messiah, but 
he thinks that wider interest should be aroused and the 
chorus increased still further in size by accepting the ser- 
vices of several smaller choruses from Brooklyn, Nyack, 
New York city, and possibly from Allentown, Pa, A 
greater amount of rehearsing may therefore be made 
fecessary. We shall take no definite action in the matter 
until after you reach New York. Dr. Hanchett and I agree 
that it is not possible to appoint any rehearsal until we 
have seen you.” 

After these several communications Mr. Tomlins went to 


.New York where the committee treated him most cour- 


teously. Then seeking for Mr. Damrosch, Mr. Tomlins 
eventually met this gentleman May 18 just as he was leav- 
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ing the city. Mr. Damrosch informed Mr. Tomlins that 
his chorus would zo? sing, that he knew he had promised 
they should do so, that he had tried to persuad them but had 
failed to influence them. They would not sing with any- 
body as a body, except under his leadership. Some would 
sing as individuals if invited, but he did not know how 
many. 

On account of this statement Mr. Tomlins notified Dr. 
Griggs, whocalled the committee that evening at the Metro- 
politan College of Music. There it was determined mo/ to 
invite the people’s classes, who had already broken faith, | 
but to appeal to the guild of organists and conductors to | 
form a scratch chorus of 500. After investigation a 
rehearsal was called for Wednesday, May 26. At that re- 
hearsal there were present twenty-five tenors and bass, half 
of whom could not be accepted in the most ordinary chorus. 
Mr. Tomlins did not at this time give notice that he would 
not continue, but early next morning notified the committee 
that the business was not satisfactory and that he would 
not contiuue. 

He was urged to conceal his retirement until after the 
next rehearsal, and then the announcement was made that 
Elijah would be sung under another conductor. As no 
reason was given for Mr. Tomlins’ retirement, he felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to explain to the members, numbering 
about 130, as to the reason why he could not proceed. This 
ended Mr. Tomlins’ connection with the chorus. Now, 
here is a man called 1,000 miles to conduct a work; prom- 
ised all the rehearsals necessary (five he demanded), given 
to understand that the special chorus is perfectly willing 
to accept him as leader, and when he arrives in New York 
not one of these pledges is fulfilled. 

Not only so, but he is distinctly informed that the chorus 
will not sing with him. But the sequel is strange. The 
very next day after his refusal to try and train a hodge- 
podge, promiscuous gathering that had never sung together 
he was informed by an assistant to Mr. Damrosch that the 
sole reason why the chorus declined to sing in a body was 
because Mr. Damrosch had persuaded them it would be 
perilous to do so, and had actually forbidden them as a 
body to rehearse with Mr. Tomilins. While this statement 
gave coherence and unity to everything which had hap- 
pened, still Mr. Tomlins had no means of verifying it, be- 
cause Mr. Damrosh was out of the country 

The inference with our Western people is that our con- 
ductor was asked to take a chorus at the eleventh hour with 
one rehearsal, because Mr. Damrosch was not willing that 
Mr. Tomlins should have the number of rehearsals he 
wished to obtain, and that he (Damrosch) therefore put the 
onus of the disaffection upon his chorus, while he hiniself 
was the person who did not want Tomlins to conduct. 
There was never any mention of an outside chorus. Tom- 
lins was asked to conduct the regular people's classes, not 
a scratch affair, which no self-respecting musician would 
tolerate. Tomlins is known as a great choral conductor all 
over the country, and the M. T. N. A. should have known 
better than to antagonize him. This evidently was made 
known to the people most interested when it was too late, 
as on June 18 Mr. John McDonough, secretary of Frank 
Damrosch's people's singing classes, wrote to Mr. Tomlins: 
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I wrote you just as you were leaving New York. * * * 
Probably you did not receive it. If so it is to be regretted, 
as it was an endeavor to place the People’s Choral Union in 
the proper light before you. If you desire any information 
on our seeming indifference I would be pleased to give you 
full particulars. Sincerely, 

[Signed] Joun McDonovucn 

These abject apologetic letters are no doubt very worthy 
in their way, but they do not remove the unpleasant effect 
created by the mismanagement of the various art enter- 
tainments which took several of our musicians to New 
York, involved their spending large sums of money, and 
for what? Neglect, indifference, insult. W. L. Tomlins 
will not again take any interest in the doings of the 
M. T.N. A. 

eae 

Harrison M. Wild explains much of the bad management 
in this way. He says: ‘‘ There are so many nice people 
connected with the M. T. N. A. that it would bea pity if it 
was dissolved, but not one of these people, mostly engaged 
arduously teaching, should undertake the management. It 
is too gigantic an arrangement for men and women whose 
time is already taken; let them employ a manager who will 
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give entire thought, time and work to it, then the meetings 
will be successful. But then arises the dreadful question 
of money with which to do this.” 


esee#e# 


Talking of money, I am informed that the $1,000 
(Presser) for which an inquiry was made this week is in 
the names of three trustees in a Chicago bank. 


sn, 2# * 


Some of our returned artists from the M. T. N. A. who, 
so it is said, did the best work of the convention, declare 
that the only enjoyable time obtained was when they as- 
sembled in little groups and drowned their grief in beer. 

Some are asking where were the audiences, others say 
the outsiders were treated disgracefully, especially that 
great artist, Bernhard Listemann, who was overheard to 
say that it was an outrage to treat an artist in the way he 
had been. 

se ee 

I hear upon very good authority that Bruno Steindel has 
not yet signed with the orchestra. It looks very much as if 
the authorities were holding out until the last moment in 
the hope of finding a cheaper man. The orchestra is in an 
excellent (?) condition! How long will the people toler- 
ate it? 

A whisper or two has been going the rounds that our own 
pet scheme, the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association at 
Kankakee, was not flawless and that combinations were 
formed to exclude certain people. It certainly happened 
that Mrs. Elizabeth Fenno Adler's name was not mentioned, 
but this I think was simply accident. Mrs. Adler’s method 
is well known, she herself is highly respected and her work 
was highly spoken of at the convention. 

ene ee 


Max Bendix leaves for Bay Viev to-day; he will reopen 
his studio September 1. Mr. Bendix has a splendid con- 
cert tour engagement of five weeks during October and 
November 

I understand that Mr. August Hyllested is at present 
residing in Chicago. 

Mr. Frederic Root goes to Bay View shortly, returning in 
September. 

Madame Weiss will continue teaching in her studio at 
Steinway Hall during the summer months. 

Moon Moths, by Albert Kussner, is proving a regular 
summer ‘‘draw” ; the little melodies, so quaint and dainty, 
are just the music needed by wearied, ennuied people who 
want something fresh, but not too difficult. 

Mr. Emil Liebling can be found at his studio every 
morning, and is just as busy as possible with his class of 
teachers who come to him every summer. 

Mr. William Armstrong returned from England Thurs- 
day, where he had the most unvarying success. He was 
looking fit and well, and ready for his 7rzjune work, 
to which he is so devoted. But he purports giving a large 
number of lectures for which he has engagements. These 
new lectures will treat of American composers, English 
song writers and the songs of various countries. While 
abroad he interviewed Glazounow, Chaminade, Mackenzie 
and Renzel. His lectures and recitals were attended by 
some of the most distinguished critics and fashionable peo- 
ple in London, and he has been engaged for a series next 
year, and probably will tour the provinces. While in 
England he spent several days at Crag-y-Nos with Madame 
Patti and her husband, enjoyed the jubilee week in Lon- 
don, and was busy all the rest of the time giving his lec- 
tures, which for the English people had the charm of 
novelty. Madame Nordica supplied the vocal illustrations 
at that given by Mr. Armstrong in Queen’s Hall. 


se 2# * 


It is not properly appreciated in this country how difficult 
it is for a foreigner to enter the Royal Academy of Music 
in London. There is no more conservative musical in- 
stitution in the world than this same academy over which 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie presides. There is a whole mass 
of red tapeism to be gone through. The gatesare verily un- 
openable to the ambitious stranger, so it is more readily 
understood how great an honor (and how worthy he must 
be) was conferred upon Mr. Armstrong when he was re- 
quested to lecture within its walls. The faculty of the 
Royal Academy and pupi!s were delighted, and I hear from 





CABLE ADDRESS: “MARGUERITE,” BOSTON. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
NEW YORK, 6 East 17th St. CHICAGO, 5 & 6 Washington St. 


Principal Offices, Publishing and Sales Departments : 


62-64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Violin Solo or String Quartet, 
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England that the impression produced by our Chicago 
critic was one of most pronounced satisfaction. Notwith- 
standing all the success and general favor which he re- 
ceived, he has returned to this country more American than 
ever, and is enthusiastic about the work he will accomplish 
the coming season. 
“ss * & 
Some organ recitals which so far have not received at- 
tention in THe Musicar Courier (and this only because the 
district in which they are given is somewhat removed from 
the usual musical haunts) are those given at the First 
Presbyterian Church at Evanston. Miss Tina Haines, 
who, I understand, was fortunate in being able to study 
with Mr. Harrison M. Wild, and who is a fine organist, is 
one of the promoters of the affair. She gave an excellent 
concert last Monday, with the assistance of Miss Helen 
Gardner, a contralto of exceptional promise. Other recitals 
in the series have been given by Mr. Scott Wheeler, Miss 
Bertha Kadesly, Mr. Clarence Dickinson, Mrs. Proctor 
Smith and Mr. Sidney Biden. The recitals are modeled 
after a plan which has met with such success recently in 
Boston. 
While talking of organists, let me tell you of a new one 
who has not long been in the city, but who is quietly mak- 
ing aname not only as organist and accompanist, but as 
all-round good musician. This is Mr. Wilhelm Muller, a 
relative of Mr. John A. Norris, of Norris & Hyde. Mr. 
Muller has earned the good will of several of our critics 
here, and I shall not be surprised if he is much to the front 
next season. If artistic qualities go for aught, he should be 
most successful. 
*ne# *# * 
George Ellsworth Holmes is teaching in the Auditorium 
Building. The fact that he will remain in this country will 
be good news to the thousands who have heard and 
admired him. Mr. Holmes is a powerful attraction for the 
city to be able to offer as a resident instructor to the 
teachers and out of town people who desire to acquire some 
of that wonderful, easy method for which George Ellsworth 
Holmes is famous. As for our city people, they will 
rejoice when they learn that our noted baritone has decided 
to stay in Chicago, which he has virtually been compelled 
to do, as he has already many engagements for the season 
1897-98. He commences his work early, as he is engaged 
for the Worcester Festival September 20. 
*x#e2# nen 


Miss Marie L. Cobb is an artist who also should have a 
busy season. She is an artist by ‘‘the grace of God,” not 
a make-believe production who slashes the piano and calls 
it playing. A student with Herr Von Wieck (Clara Schu- 
mann’s brother), later on with Hans von Biilow and Sgam- 
bati, it follows that with natural ability Miss Cobb is an 
artist of brilliant accomplishment and it is positively re- 

‘ freshing to hear her interpretations. She is a charming 
woman, of fine presence and a splendid linguist. She 
should be much in evidence in the concert room next 
season, as this refined type of pianist is not too numerous. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Banda Rossa,—The press of Germany write words of 
praise on the Banda Rossa and its recent concerts in that 
country. The artisticinvasion of that brilliant Italian band 
into Germany took the form of a popular ovation. In Berlin 
and Leipsic immense throngs attended the concerts and 
nearly every number on the program was repeated in 
response to the enthusiastic applause. These triumphs 
were renewed in Cologne, Antwerp, Vienna, Amsterdam 
and in all cities on the Continent visited by the Banda 
Rossa. If the press of these cities is to be relied upon the 
music lovers of America will be permitted to enjoy a rare 
musical treat during the current season when this band 
makes its first tour of this country. The American début 
occurs at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York city, 
and plans are being perfected by Carl and Theodor Rosen- 
feld, who are directing the American tour, for a series of 
grand concerts in all the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 
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BosToN, Mass., July 18, 1897. 


| NOTICE the advertisement of an oratorio by 
Mr. Ferris Tozer, entitled Balaam and Balak. I suppose 


the important part of the Ass is given to a tenor. 


. 
. 


What is the truth about the music of César Franck? Is 
his the great name in French music? Neglected during his 
lifetime he is now the idol of a cult. His oratorio, The 
Beatitudes, has been given repeatedly in Germany and the 
Netherlands, and lauded to the skies. Only in an article by 
Mr. Evenpoel, published in Le Guide Musical, June 20 and 
27, do I find a note of doubt. Speaking of the seventy- 
fourth festival of the Rhenish Society at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Mr. Evenpoel says: ‘‘In spite of the beauties of the first 
rank in this score, in spite of the splendid sonority of the 
ensembles in which voices blend harmoniously with instru- 
ments, one could not help finding the work as a whole too 
long. I should like to throw the cause of this impression on 
the performance; but while I admit the fact that two of the 
soloists were tired by the performance of the night before 
and the rehearsal in the morning, and the part of Cérzs¢ did 
not find a remarkable interpreter in M. Perron, I am in- 
clined to think that there is a certain monotony in the con- 
ception of the work, for the same means employed often, 
however brilliant they may be, at last weary the hearer. 
Dynamic qualities are a little faulty in Franck’s music. He 
was a contemplative genius, whose inspiration delighted in 
obstinate repetitions and disdained incessant search after 
contrasts. Then, too, it is necessary to admit that certain 
pages of The Beatitudes have grown old even before they 
have lived; they could have passed muster in the period 
when one believed in Meyerbeerian saturnalia; to-day they 
are hopelessly old-fashioned.” And yet the memory of 
Franck has no more faithful guardian than Le Guide 
Musical. 

There has been much written of late concerning Franck 
and his work: Oeuvre Lyrique de César Franck, by 
Destranges; the leading article in Portrazts et Etudes, by 
Hugues Imbert; the third articlein La Musigue Francaise 
Moderne, by G. Serviéres, and César Franck, Etude sur 
sa Vie, son Enseignement, son Oeuvre, by Gustave 
Derepas, Docteur és-lettres, Agrégé de Philosophie. 

* . * 
The last named volu.e, a small pamphlet of sixty pages, 
was published this year by Fischbacher, Paris. The tune 
is in the key of rapture. 
How hard Franck worked! 
‘‘He was never a bourgeois in the meaning of fund- 
holder. To the end he was a workman in art and thought 
—an honest, heroic laborer, devoted body and soul to his 
duty as husband and father, to his professional engage- 
ments. He was over sixty years old. Thanks to his toil 
and sacrifice, to the fidelity also with which they imitated 
his noble example, his sons had gained an honorable, as- 
sured position; and yet he gave lessons for eight or ten 
hours each day. I know one of his pupils who, busy him- 
self all day, came to the teacher at night after supper. 
He writes me: ‘Pére Franck spared neither time nor 
trouble, nor did he measure the length of the lesson. When 
he was through with his many pupils in Paris, he began to 
work with those in the country, correcting their exercises, 
writing instruction and advice. * * * Early torise and- 





late to bed, César Franck applied hi mself to his task with 
out interruption. Later, he succeeded in following two 
tasks synchronously without injury toeither. Very atten- 
tive to a pupil, he heard nevertheless an interior voice, the 
continuous murmur of inspiration. Sometimes he arose, 
went to jot down four measures, and renewed the lesson 
which had been interrupted for a few seconds. Coherent 
works of long breath were thus thrown at first on fragments 


of paper which were connected without a hitch.” 


. 
* © 


And here, dearly beloved brethren let Laurent Montésiste 

preach his vertiginous sermon, entitled, 
NIGHTMARE. 

One day a being, clumsily built, put his hand on my 
shoulder, and, ending over the work at which I was ar- 
dently busy, said to me: 

‘* To what good?” 

And I looked at him, searching irony in his face, but his 
cold face was gloomy and his eyes were of the color of 
nothing. 

And all my ardor fell. 

A great trouble weighed on my soul heavier than the 
heavy hand that weighed down my shoulder. 

‘* Who are you, then ?” I cried, distracted, full of fright. 

In tones clear, monotonous, witbout color, he said: 

‘*IT am Uselessness.” 

* ° * 

Take another view of Franck through the glass so care- 
fully wiped and held by Mr. Derepas. 

‘* How did César Franck after the labor of the weeks rest 
Sundays and feast days? By a different work, attractive 
to the Christian musician, but confining to this man scru- 
pulously faithful to all his obligations. An organist for 
some years in the little parish St. Jean-St.-Frangois, he 
went in 1858 to the new church Ste. Clotilde, for which 
Cavaillé-Coll had built one of his excellent instruments. 
There, before the manuals, with his agile, powerful feet on 
the pedals, was César Franck to be really seen! His fine 
head, with well developed forehead and crown of naturally 
wavy hair, his profound and meditative glance, his features 
marked without exaggeration, his full, well shaped mouth, 
breathing out goodness; the oval of his face framed with 
whiskers which whitened with the years, the physiognomy 
stamped with serenity; all this aureola of genius and faith, 
twas like unto a vision of another age in full contrast with 
the turbulence of this century. 

**Thirty-two years of obscure labor! Think what a 
treasure nearly lost that represents of beautiful musical 
phrases and sublime inspirations! The soul of the master 
winged its way so easily toward the infinite! Under his 
fingers the organ spoke with accents alternately brilliant 
and charming, tender and heroic. He confided the purest, 
most spontaneous thought to the rich, religious sonorities 
of his favorite instrument. In this language, of which 
nothing limits the range, he interpreted with absolutely 
sincere conviction the faith of the faithful; he contributed 
to the splendor of the Catholic service, the symbolism of 
which was a poem to the soul of the musician and the be- 
liever. An improviser without a rival, he moved the sim- 
plest souls and delighted the initiated. To the latter he 
made known from time to time, and outside of his official duty, 
his new compositions. Liszt, who had always sympathized 
with him, was present at one of these recitals (April 3, 
1866) and did not hesitate to proclaim him a great master.” 

o ” . 

The Demon of Perversity puts his fingers on my head, 
and the thought of Pére Franck at the organ reminds me 
of the orchestrion seen by Léonce de Mauxgavres, the 
hero of Une Mauvaise Rencuntre, the strange tale by 
Georges Eeekhoud. 

‘‘ He turned into the hall, badly lighted, still more be- 
fogged than the street on account of the breaths, the 
sweats, the evaporation of water sprinkled from time to 
time on the floor to lay the dust. 

* At first Léonce could hardly distinguish anything; an 
arrogant orchestrion, as monumental as a church organ, 
throned it on a sort of rood-loft, and armed with as many 
brass tubes and drums as an orchestra, roared jerky, out- 
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rageously polking dances, epileptic movements which 
should have fired the blood of the ball-folk to the delirium 
induced by gulpings of red-peppered alcohol. It was the 
synthesis even of gallows-pleasure and dominical joy.” 


A kindly soul was that of César Franck. ‘‘ Excellent 
judge of others and himself, he contented himself, in the 
presence of success undeserved and therefore the more 
noisy, with a lightly ironical smile. An enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of classic masterpieces, he admired frankly and 
vivaciously contemporaneous works that were truly beauti- 
rul. M. Arthur Coquard says that four days before 
Franck’s death the composer found strength enough to ex- 
press his satisfaction at the success of Samson et Dalila at 
the ThéAtre Lyrique. I see him now, turning toward me 
his poor, suffering face to say quickly and almost joyfully, 
with the vibrant accent so well known to his friends: 
‘ Trés beau, trés beau!’” 


* 
. * 


And what was the method of his teaching ! 

Listen to one of his pupils: ‘‘ You would show him a 
composition; perhaps a passage would shock him. 
would stop there, play it, play it again, reflect, play it again. 
I have seen him stay at the piano for five minutes over one 
measure, over two chords, working as though at a mighty 
task, with the air of being affected disagreeably. You 
waited anxiously. Suddenly, all cheerful, he would say in 
kind, paternal tones: ‘I likeitnow. Just now I didn’t like 
it, but now I like it!’” 

‘‘Franck,” says Mr. Derepas, ‘‘did not take his first 
impression, nor even his own ideas, for an infallible revela- 
tion of absolute beauty. Far from him arrogant presump- 
tion made of ignorance, declaring immediately, senten- 
tiously: This is divine, this is detestable! Franck listened, 
examined, waited, sure that Beauty reveals itself to the 
sincere believer who adores her in the sanctuary of his soul 
without the wish by impatience or pride to advance the 
hour of her appearing. 

‘They have said of him: ‘He was outrageously em- 
pirical.’ Far from being equivalent to skepticism, his 
empiricism implied on the contrary that beauty exists 
objectively. We do not create it; we obtain glimpses ot it; 
and others, as we, can seize partial rays. According to 
Berlioz, ‘ The effect justifies everything.’ This principle, 
extremely dangerous when one has not received a sound 
education of the senses, can be accepted as the formula of 
a wise empiricism, which can be practiced without danger, 
on condition that one has in certain measure the intuition 
of the absolute and the discernment of its manifestations. 
On the other hand, the matter which informs the idea also 
has its laws, which should be considered. 

** Thus law in the subject, law in the object, the absolute 
hovering over all as supreme law and condition of harmony 
between subject and object, between form and matter— 
here is the secret of beauty realized by genius.” 


* 
* * 


I read Mr. Reginald De Koven’s article on The Genesis 
of Comic Opera with interest. ‘‘Genesis” is here a pecu- 
liarly happy word, for Mr. De Koven surveys his work and 
pronounces it good. 


* 
- * 


“This secret,” says Mr. Derepas, ‘‘a professsor like 
César Franck can impart to his pupils. He bore effectively 
in himself the law. Hence his independence toward for- 
mulas imposed from without, after he had discovered in 
them conventionality or routine. Hence the liberality of 
his instruction—liberality does not signify contempt, but 
intelligent application of the law, reconciled with initiative 
individuality. If the passage that pleased him presented 
something incorrect—according to pure doctrine!—or even 
something that purists would have qualified officially as 
enormous, he said, smiling imperceptibly and with good 
nature, charitable rather than ironical. ‘At the Conser- 


He 
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vatory they would not permit that, but I like it, I like | 
it very much.’ 

‘‘His empiricism had another advantage. Putting radi- 
cally aside the foregone conclusion, the personal a priori, | 
and intolerance, Franck penetrated with rare sagacity into 
the thought of a pupil. 

‘A remarkable thing! Musicians formed in his school 
possess, all of them, a science solid and, you may say, pro- 
found; but each pupil has kept his personal temperament. 
The master was so respectful toward the inspiration of an- 
other ! 

‘Sometimes young persons together show themselves 
more rebellious toward innovations than do their teach- 
ers, or, at least, the innovations turn quickly for them 
into formulas which for a time impose themselves on all. 
There are above all those whom one calls good pupils, 
model pupils, who are only models, as Tépffer says, a brood 
little sympathetic to initiaters: these pretending to great 
liberty of spirit, found a new orthodoxy, more rigorous 
than those preceding, at which the elders smile, for expe- 
rience has conferred more breadth to their ideas. To find, 
for example, in the exercises of competition, given out by 
Pére Franck and written by him, two or three consecutive 
fifths, what scandal! More than one contestant for the 
Prix de Rome has veiled therefore his face, detesting the 
sin. Others, happily, have relished it and have learned not 
to attribute to those stronger than them their first awkward 
blunder or their acquired ignorance. 

‘“‘A word sums up the method of Franck’s teaching, the 
phrase he repeated so willingly: ‘I like it.’” 


* 
* * 


How little we know in this country of the music of this 
great man! How seldom is any work by him played or 
sung here! 

Ysaye introduced, if I am not mistaken, the violin sonata; 
Theodore Thomas brought out the symphonic poem Les 
Eolides in Chicago; certain organ pieces have been played. 
There are songs by him that are strangely neglected, al- 
though I once heard Mr. Gardner Lamson sing the Emir of 
Bengador. Why does no singer study La Procession? His 
mass for three voices is indeed celestial music. And are 
not Ruth, Psyché, Les Beatitudes worthy of the attention 
of choral societies ? 

7 n ” 

And now, since there is no music save that of wandering 
street band, or casino orchestra, or screaming soprano at 
summer hotel, let us listen to Jules Renard as he tells the 


story of 
Tue CLock 


They did not at once notice it in the lonely house, and 
for some time they lived there as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

First of all, the unseen cricket stopped chirping after the 
log was sparkless. 

Then the only hen that was walking about in the yard 
hopped up the steps, picked at the closed door, stretched its 
neck toward the window, and, since the daily scraps did not 
fall, went away. 

The cat was tired of raising uselessiy its back to feel in 
his fur a withered hand well known to him. He smelt the 
sun, mewed in anger, clawed the chairs and passed through 
the garret, lost here, to find his way again elsewhere. 

One night the rats nibbled the last coffee bean, uncov- 
ered the empty sugar bowl, and did not return. 

The spiders waited only for silence to spin their webs 
A steady noise still troubled silence. 

But brusquely the clock stopped. It did not slacken lit- 
tle by little, its tick-tack weakening till the last tick-tack; it 
ceased going, like unto a person struck on the head who 
did not believe he was sick. 

The heart of the house no longer beat. 

People from the neighboring village pushed open the 
door and picked up, flat on her nose, old Mary Ann who 
died all alone without giving warning. Puitie HA. 
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Vocal Methods. 


HEN anyone intends to become a singer it is 

of vital importance that a capable and conscientious 
teacher be selected to instruct him in the art of vocaliza- 
tion and to start the singer in the way he should go, 


| vocally. Many naturally excellent voices are ruined by 


vicious treatment, and it is surprising how easily pupilscan 
be humbugged by designing and unscrupulous so-called 
** professors.” 

Some teachers have a peculiar ‘‘method” which they 
force upon their pupils, irrespective of the difference in the 
quality and range of voices, and many cases are known of 
young ladies, with light and pleasing natural voices, who 
have been trained to become ‘‘ dramatic sopranos.” Their 
tones have been forced and their voices so worn and dis- 
torted from the use nature intended that, before longa 
**tremolo” is produced, all the bloom of the quality is gone 
and the vocal cords become so impaired that the singer 
becomes a total failure. Of course voices may be strength- 
ened to acertain extent, but it is just as absurd to try to 
turn a ‘‘lyric” into a ‘‘dramatic” or robust voice as it 
would be for anyone to advertise that they could make a 
person 6 feet tall who was only 5 feet 4. 

It is surprising how a voice that is of perhaps ordinary 
natural range and capacity can, by persistent practice 
under a careful and competent teacher, be improved to a 
remarkable extent. 

There are vocal teachers in some of our principal cities 
who have plenty of pupils and make large incomes, but 
who are incompetent and to whom the ruin of many beau- 
tiful natural voices can be traced. All that seems neces- 
sary to have pecuniary success as a teacher nowadays is to 
have an unlimited quantity of ‘‘cheek” and a new and 
original ‘‘ method” to spring upon a confiding public. 

There is destined to be a reaction before long. The vocal 
teacher of the future will be the one who, by his own expe- 
rience, added to proper vocal training, will treat each voice 
carefully and conscientiously. Each pupil will be treated 
as his or her voice requires for its proper development. 
There will be less talk about ‘‘ method,” but a more prac- 
tical application of the rules of common sense 

People often dislike to employ ‘‘ quack" doctors; but why 
should they be less indifferent about teachers? Let the 
same practical common sense be used in matters vocal that 
is employed in the ordinary rules of life, and there would be 
fewer voices spoiled and a better race of singers grow up. 

The following is from a letter written by Mrs. Clara 
Louis Kellogg-Strakosch to a friend several years ago, and 
the experience of this great prima donna is no doubt that 
of other celebrated singers to whom aspirants for vocal 
honors come for advice: ‘‘ Among the many applicants who 
come to me to have theirvoices tried few are well taught. 
The others have had such defective training that it is ab- 
solutely hopeless to attempt to correct them of their faults.” 

I agree with Mr. Davenport's ideas on this subject. As 
Mme. Anna Bishop once said to me: ‘*Oh, these methods! 
When I was a girl the word was never used in reference to 
the proper development of the voice.” 

I think it is as absurd to confuse a pupil’s mind—when 
developing the voice—with ridiculous ideas about the 
anatomy of the throat as it would be for a piano teacher to 
insist on the pupil having a complete knowledge of the 
anatomy of the arm and hand, knowing the names of the 
bones, muscles, &c., of the latter! 

There is, of course, a correct method of singing, but it 
can be learned naturally There is enough, goodness 
knows, to learn without throat anatomy, and it is time this 
latter nonsense were ended. Witiiam H. Lee, 

1025 Lexington avenue, New York city. 


Robert Tolmie Called.—Robert Tolmie, pianist, of San 
Francisco, called at this office on his way home from 
Vienna, having arrived here on the Fuerst Bismarck, late 
last week. 
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MANHATTAN BEACH, July 19, 1897. 


J UDGING from the popular remark, 

devil is no not so black as he is painted,” I think there 
is every reason to believe that journalism in Hades must be 
in much the same condition as it is in New York. Ilearned 
by the New York papers that there was a terrible storm 
here last week. I was here too, but did not know that it 
was a ferrible storm. 

This makes me think of the pleasure of playing a dainty 


classicality for some very appreciative (?) listener, and | 
‘* Now play some- | 


upon its conclusion to have him say, 
thing.” 

But this is only another illustration of the true saying 
that ‘‘man never is, but always to be blessed.” Now, if 
any one had told me that I was witnessing a /errib/e storm 
I should have been glad to know it. I am so accustomed to 
trusting toa program for everything that I never stop to 
think for myself. I hope there will be a program with the 
next storm and then I will send it along, at least if the storm 
is not severe enough to discover it myself. 

El Capitan is in its last week, and judging from its draw- 
ing powers they could keep it on a good while yet. Wm. 
Parry will be on with his company next, the personnel or 
repertory of which I do not yet know. Later the Boston- 
ians will be here, presenting the Serenaders.. During the 
past week Mr. Sousa and his band have given some mag- 
nificent numbers. 

The Triumphal overture of Rubinstein is a powerful, in- 
teresting thing, especially so in this instrumentation. 
There is a descending diatonic scale accompaniment in the 
small woods that shrieks Wagner in every measure. 

The intermezzo from William Radcliffe, Mascagni, also 
figured upon this program, but it lacks all the spontaneity 
of Cavalleria Rusticana, and shows poverty of material 
by frequent recurrence to the old melodies. In the Scenes 
de Feerie of Massenet the strings were missing sadly, but 
in the boldness of the Wagnerian numbers Mr. Sousa rises 
to a height of power and interpretation that should make 
one forget all association with the lighter vein. 

At the Oriental there are daily concerts by a string 
quartet, the well-known names of which are sufficient guar- 
antee of its unquestionable merit: Mr. Eugene Weiner, 
flute; Mr. Gustave Saenger, violin; Mr. Carl Hamm, piano, - 
and Mr. Ludwig W. Hoffmann, ‘cello. In the morning 
from 11 until 12:30 they give Haydn, Bach, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, &c., and in the evening lighter music has sway. In 
point of ensemble, finish and general effect the work of 
these gentlemen would be hard to excel. 

The dramatic world is weil represented this week among 
the visitors and guests at Manhattan. 

Mr. Roland Reed, the prominent actor, and his charming 
leading lady, Miss Isadore Rush, are here. Mr. Frank 
Daniels and wife are also resting at Manhattan. Mr. W. 
H. Thompson is down. Mr. Edmund Stanley, the leading 
tenor of the El Capitan company, who was under the 
weather for about a week, is back in his réle. 

On Sunday the appended programs were given with the 
assistance of Miss Ida Klein, soprano, and Dante Del Papa. 
Mr. Arthur Pryor also gave a trombone solo, in which he 
revealed a marvelous virtuosity. Mr. Pryor stands in the 


‘“the | 


front rank of brass soloists, and well he may, if purity of 
tone, flexibility and taste go for anything. 


| 4P.M 
Overtera, Welliaes Tell. os. cisccnchicnssvceseceevecescocsccspes Rossini 
Grand Biblical scene, The Love Feast of the Apostles........ Wagner 
SERVO NS BUD Ba vnivnc cccticscddavcnpivegcéntvns theseedeoyses Dvorak 
DER UTE ck niin kpkascccddet veddecssigniseddobves thoosee Mendelssohn 
Gems from The Circus Girl (mew)...........cccecesecescecsveeers Caryll 
Hengertan Thageey We..B.ncsasaccescisccesvescvsssooceccscnveces Liszt 
Soprano solo, aria from Tannhatiser..............secseeeeeenee Wagner 
Miss Ida Klein. 
Ctnieed BpleeGs iin c is ceccdssctcesvetcosbcccceccctcccovccpecccce Bendix 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever..........-..sseeevsesesees Sousa 
Tenor solo, M’appari, from Martha..............csecesecerereee Flotow 
Dante Del Papa. 
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Soprano solo, aria from Der Freischiitz.............-+..seeeeeee Weber 
Miss Ida Klein. 

Gems from The Wizard of the Nile...........-csccceeeceeeeees Herbert 








(The latest German operatic success; first time in America.) 


Mr. Albert Mildenberg, accompanied by his charming 
and talented sister, Miss Josephine, spent a fev days at 
Long Beach, enjoying the sea breezes and the delightful 
hospitality of Col. and Mrs. Henry F. Chapman. Mr. 
Louis Kémmenich is resting in the Catskills. 

INsTITUTE NOTEs. 

The Department of Music of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences has now completed the outline of its 
work for the coming year and has authorized the officers to 
carry out the program as early as possible. The total num- 
ber of concerts proposed is forty-two. The season will 


of poetry and song, to take the place of the five evemuys 
with the poets given heretofore under the direction of Mr. 
Frederic Reddall. 

The outline of these evenings is as follows: An evening 
of American ballads, by the Brooklyn Cecilia Ladies’ 
Vocal Society; an evening of German ballads and folklore 
songs, by the Arion Maennerchor, Mr. Arthur Claassen, 
conductor; an evening of Scotch ballads, by the Brooklyn 
Choral Club, Mr. R. Huntington Woodman, conductor; an 
evening of Scandinavian music, by the Brooklyn Swedish 
Choral Society, Mr. Ernst Bystrém, conductor; an evening 
of English glees and madrigals, by the Dudley Buck 
Quartet and the English Glee Club, Mr. Frederic 
Reddall, conductor, Invitations to each of the above 
organizations have already been forwarded to the conduct- 
ors of the same, and it has been planned that the soloists 
at these concerts shall be selected, so far as possible, from 
among noted Brooklyn musicians and artists. 

There will be a series of five organ recitals in the spring 
by the leading organists in the country. 

The members of the Institute will have an opportunity to 
listen to three or more courses of lectures on musical topicss 
Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel will continue during the coming 
year a series of lectures on the programs of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and a number of noted music lec- 
turers from Bosten, New York, Detroit and Chicago have 
been scheduled for the season. Rosenthal will make his 
first appearance under the auspices of the Institute soon 
after his arrival from Europe. 

The membership of the Institute is now 4,700, and of the 
department of music 1,500. The number of members 
added during the last year was 941, and the present indica- 
tions are that the registry of new members during the com- 
ing year will be 1,200 or more in addition to the present 
registry. EmiLie FRANCES BAUER. 


Kathrin Hilke.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, the talented and 





open in October with a series of five song recitals by the 
leading concert singers of the country. his will be fol- | 
lowed by a series of five chamber music concerts, to be 
given by the Kneisel String Quartet, assisted by Mr. Arthur 
Foote, of Boston; the Metropolitan String Quartet, of New 
York, Mr. H. P. Schmidt, conductor; the Spiering String 
Quartet, of Chicago; the Arnold Sextet, of New York, and 
the fifth evening will be concert, with pianoand wind instru- 
ments, at which will be performed quintets by Mozart and | 
Beethoven, and the Schumann Romanza for piano and oboe. | 

The Kneisel Quartet has been invited to give the following 
program: Rheinberger quintet, trio by Brahms for piano, 
viola and horn, and the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven. 
The Arnold Sextet, with assisting artists, have been invited 
to present the octet for strings by Mendelssohn, the andante 
from the Tschaikowsky sextet, and the sextet of Brahms. 
The Spiering Quartet has been invited to present the string 
quartets of Mozart, Schubert in D minor, and the septet of 
Beethoven. No more enjoyable or educational program 
for chamber music concerts has been outlined by the 
department. 

The chamber music concerts will be followed by a series | 
of five piano recitals by the leading pianists available in | 
the country, alternating the piano recitals with the several | 
violin recitals and miscellaneous concerts. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give a series of five 
Friday matinees of popular mnsic and a series of five | 
Saturday evening Philharmonic concerts. 

The change in the time of the Boston Symphony concerts | 
will, it is believed, be very acceptable to the public. It | 
will be remembered that heretofore the evening concerts 
have been given on Fridays, which in Brooklyn is devoted 
particularly to church-going by many lovers of music, and 
that Saturday afternoon heretofore was used for the 
matinee concerts—a time which has conflicted with many 
theatre engagements. | 

The eon sore has arranged for a series of five evenings 
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| Troy, N. Y., 
| (N. Y.) on August 18 and 19, taking the soprano roles in 


ability and intelligence. 


successful dramatic soprano, will be under the exclusive 


| Management during the coming season of Mr. Remington 


She will sing with the Troy Mannerchor in 
on August 16, and at the Silver Lake Festival 


Squire. 


The Wreck of the Hesperus and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 


| in which latter she is unexcelled. 


Montecchi-Garrigue.—Laura Esperanza Garrigue mar- 
ried Ettore Montecchi Wednesday, July7. Mrs. Montecchi 
belongs to awell-known musical family, her sister, Alice 
Garrigue, being a vocal teacher of high repute, and Mrs. 
Henry Ferguson, another sister, is a pianist of marked 
Ettore Montecchi is a teacher here 
favorably known for his intellectual capabilities. He isa 
Roman, but also a direct descendant of the famous old Mon- 
| tague family immortalized by Shakespeare, so Verona and 
New York clasp hands through this alliance. Mrs. Mon- 
tecchi is herself a singer, and will not relinquish her profes- 
sion because of her marriage. 


Opera at the N. Y. College of Music.—One of the fea- 
tures at the New York College of Music (Alexander Lam- 
bert director) for the season of 1897-8 will be the forma- 
tion of a grand opera class, which will very likely be un- 
der the direction of Otto Lohse, the well-known European 
conductor and husband of the late Frau Klofsky, 

Herr Lohse, with whom Madame Nordica studied several 
Wagnerian roles all of last winter, has had so vast an ex- 
perience in the direction of opera that no more fitting 
choice could possibly have been made. 

The class will not only be open to the students of the 
college, but also to all professionals and amateurs desirous 
of entering. During the season several of the more impor- 
tant operas will be thoroughly taught and produced. The 
terms have been fixed at $10 per quarter of ten weeks, 
and all those who desire to join the class should make 
oe at once. 
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PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH S Baas, 
Lonpon, W., July 10,1 


ME. CLEMENTINE DE VERE ma her 
début in opera in London last night in the part of 
Suzanne in Mozart's old-fashioned opera, Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Madame Eames and Madame Zelie de Lussan 
filled the roles of the Countess and Cherubino respectively. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience, showing that 
there is still a public who like these tuneful melodies and 
quaint situations which seem so tame after Siegfried and 
Die Walkiire. 

Madame De Vere, after she became a little accustomed 
to the house and overcame apparent nervousness, made a 
genuine success. Her acting was perfectly natural, appro- 
priate to the scene, and therefore impressive. Her voice 
was ample for the vast salle, and stood out well in the con- 
certed numbers. Altogether her début was a successful 
one. Madame Eames’ singing was much admired, and her 
acting only lacked a touch of vivacity to make her inter- 
pretation of the role everything that we could desire. 

Mile. de Lussan’s archness in Bergamo was commend- 
able. M. Edouard de Reszké and Signor Ancona took the 
part of the Count and Figaro respectively, while Signor 
Randegger conducted. The accompanists of the recita- 
tives were played on a clavecin recently made by Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, who played it with taste and skill. Its 
peculiar ‘‘clangy" effect could be distinctly heard in all 
parts of the house. It was strictly in keeping with the 
character of the work. 

That masterpiece of humorous writing, Die Meister- 
singer, held the interest of an overflowing audience until 
the last bar had been played on Wednesday night. It 
seems almost a pity we do not have an opportunity of hear- 
ing this work oftener, and of having it done in (serman, as 
are the other works of Wagner. It would gain materially 
in those subtle characteristics of the Germans, so idiomatic 
to their life and customs. The performance calls for no 
comment. 

The parts of Walther, Hans Sachs, Pogner and Beck- 
messer, were taken by the brothers de Reszké, Plangon 
and David Bispham, while Madame Eames sang the part 
of Eva. Signor Mancinelli conducted, using Mazzuccato’s 
Italian version. The other operas given in the past week 
have been Lohengrin, Romeo and Juliette and Der Evan- 
gelimann. The sketches of this work have come from the 
pen of Mr. Otto Floersheim, from Berlin, and other Ger- 
man critics, so that the plot will hardly be called for in this 
connection. 

To-night is the first performance of Inez Mendo, written 
by Baron Frederic d’Erlanger, who is well known in the 
financial world both in London and in Paris. He gives a 
part of his time to composition, being very fond of it, and 
this opera, which is purely French in character, made a 
very favorable impression upon the critics at the dress re- 
hearsal yesterday. 

Much satisfaction is expressed on all sides that the diffi- 
culty between Madame Nordica and M. de Reszké has been 
fixed up satisfactorily. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Madame Nordica has been very ill—in fact dangerously so 
—during the past week with peritonitis. The latest bulle- 
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. but it will ta 
‘This uniortupate circum- 


tins, however, say that she is out of danger 
suine tue fur her to recover, 
stance makes it impossible for her to appear this season in 
the opera; otherwise we should have seen her in the part 


| of /solde. 


Mr. Seidl returned from Bayreuth yesterday, where he 
had three full rehearsals of Parsifal. He is highly pleased 


| with the successful results he obtained in securing fine per- 
formances at these rehearsals. 


good time of it there. 
Parsifal on the 19th, returning to London on the 2ist, 
where he will remain until the 27th, returning to Bayreuth 
to conduct the last five performances. Herr Mottl Will con- 
duct the second and third during the week he will be in 
London, when it is arranged he shall conduct a performance 
of Siegfried, Lohengrin and Tristan. 


Altogether he had a very | 
He conducts the first performance of | 


Negotiations are | 


pending for him to conduct two orchestral concerts here in | 


October under the auspices of Robert Newman, though 
that is not yet settled. 

Mr. Seidl yesterday had a long talk with Mr. Higgins, of 
Covent Garden Opera, and suggested that next year they 
give three cycles of the Ring. The season will be one of 
eleven weeks and he suggests that these cycles be given 
the third, sixth and ninth weeks. Mr. Seidl thinks that 
these operas are unduly long for a London audience, and 
that a practical way would be to give two acts each night 
for five nights and to sell tickets only for the complete 
series of the Ring ata lower price. Mr. Higgins was much 
struck by the suggestion and is seriously considering it. 

Miss Theodora Dorré, the American soprano, has been 
engaged by the Carl Rosa Opera Company for the forth- 
coming opera season for the parts of Carmen, Mignon and 
La Vivandietre. 

Herr Willy Hess and his quartet are coming to England 
in November for concerts. 

M. Gabrilowitch, the pianist, who made so successful an 
appearance at the Richter concerts and at his recitals, will 
be in England in October and November. M. Gregoro- 
witsch, the violinist, who is now so well known in America, 
will also be here at the same time 

Mr. Hugo Blair, organist of Worcester Cathedral and 
conductor of the Worcester festivals, was married last week 
to Miss Sorrell, of that city. 

Among the arrangements made by the Philharmonic 
Society for the autumn season of three concerts will be the 
appearance of Grieg at one, Moszkowski conducting his 
violin concerto, played by Gregorowitsch, Humperdinck to 
conduct portions of his Kénigskinder. 

The library of the late W. T. Best will be sold by auction 
in Liverpool in about four months. Catalogues can be se- 
cured by writing to this office. 

The associated board of the Royal Academy of Music 
and Royal College of Music will give two examinations next 
year, each tenable for two years—one for piano at the R. 
A. M. and one for singing at the R. C.M. Particulars can 
be obtained from the honorary secretary, Mr. Samuel Ait- 
ken, 82 Maddox street, W. The associated board has set- 
tled with the University of Adelaide to hold examinations 
in conjunction at Adelaide in November. Mr. C. Lee 
Williams, who recently resigned the post of organist at 
Gloucester Cathedral, has been appointed examiner for 
the board. He will also conduct examinations for the 
board in other parts of Australia, in Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Vancouver and possibly Canada. 
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charm } Le ingly or in combinati« oh r 
instrui 

Mr. Leon de la Fosse, the Swiss composer and pianist, 
gave a recital in St. James’ Hall on the 6th inst., when he 
was assisted by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 

Madame Leibhart, who was known at one time as a con- 
cert singer in America, gave a concert in Steinway Hall the 
2d inst., when among others she was assisted by Miss Pau- 
line Joran and Miss Rosa Green. 

Miss Ella Russell gave a garden party on Sunday after- 
noon, to celebrate the Fourth of July, at her beautiful coun- 
try residence at Hendon, some four miles from London, to 
a large number of friends. As the day was pleasant the 
guests wandered about the lawns, through the spacious 
rooms of the house, listened to the Blue Hungarian Band, 
or partook of the bounteous refreshment provided. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Randegger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Zucke, of New York; M. Arnaud de Foiard, avocat 
to the United States Cousul at Paris, and Mme. de Foiard ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Klein, of New York; Mme. Beatty 
Kingston, Mr. Sutherland Edwards, Mme. Belle Cole, Mrs. 
Edward Lloyd, Mme. Guy d'Hardelot, Miss Rosa Green 
Miss Regina de Sales, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fay, Mrs. Joseph Bennet, Mme. Clara Poole, Mr. Albert 
King, Mrs. Carl Rosa, Miss Linthicum and many others. 

I understand from the secretary of the Philharmonic 
Society that the season has been a great success, and that 
the subscribers have not been called upon for a penny. 
Among the novelties produced have been Mackenzie's 
Scotch Concerto, Herbert Bunning’s overture, Spring and 


IcLLs, 


| Youth, and Cowen’s Dream of Endymion, Edward Ger- 








The concerts here last week call for no extended com- | 


ment. Madame Albani gave aconcert in the Chelsea Town 
Hall to the Colonial Jubilee contingent, when she was 
assisted by Miss Beatrice Langly, Miss Ada Crossly and Mr. 
Braxton Smith. 

Mr. John Thomas, who bears the distinction of being 
harpist to the Queen, gave an interesting recital, when no 
less than twenty executants of this now popular instrument 
joined in several selections, including the Marche Solennelle 
of Gounod, La Carita of Rossini, a Hungarian march and 
Les Desirs, all arranged by Mr. John Thomas. Although 
there was occasional hesitation of attack among the players, 
the effect produced was pleasing in the extreme. In par- 
ticular one noticed the purity of the bass strings to the 


man’s Commemoration overture, Hamish MacCunn's High- 
land Memories, Dr. Parry's Variations, and Glazounow’s 
Fourth Symphony. A banquet was given on Saturday 
by the directors to the Russian composer 

Among those present, in addition to the board, were Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. Ravldo Sapio and Mr. Francis 
Hyde, president of the Philharmonic Society of New York. 
During the season the society has presented a loyal address 
to Her Majesty the Queen, the patron of the society. The 
society's gold medal has been awarded to M. Paderewski 
and Madame Melba. This distinction has been conferred 
at various times upon Mme. Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti, 
Madame Titiens, Joachim, Brahms, Gounod, Rubinstein, 
Von Biilow and on Sterndale Bennett. It has come to my 
private knowledge that Paderewski has returned the medal 
to the society, saying that if they could not find room upon 
it to place his name that it lost its value entirely, and so 
he returned it. I have not heard whether this objection 
has been overcome or not. 

The society in giving the concerts at which the above 
mentioned composers will appear, has made a new depar- 
ture, necessitated by the change of the musical season in 
London. Formerly the great season was considered when 
concerts could be given with the greatest advantage ; now 
very few really good concerts are given in the season 
proper. Commencing in October, no less than 150 orchestral 
concerts will be heard in London before the first of next 


month. F. V. ATWATER. 


Miss Blye.—Miss Birdice Blye was the pianist at the 
twelfth annual convention of the Western Association of 
Writers, held at the Winona Assembly Grounds, June 28 
to July 3. The convention opened Monday evening with a 
reception, and closed with a banquet Friday evening. 
There were morning and evening sessions, with poems, 
essays and humorous articles. Miss Blye gave piano 
selections at every meeting. 

She also gave a number of violin solos accompanied on 
the piano by her mother. Miss Blye’s music is said to be 
one of the chief features of these conventions, and is 
greatly appreciated. She and her mother have been guests 
of the association at six of their annual meetings. Robert 
Burdette, of Bryn Mawr, and James Whitcomb Riley were 
some of the lions present, and were in their happiest mood. 
J. C. Ridpath, editor of the Arena, of Boston, read an 
historical essay. Eugene Ware, of ‘‘ Kansas, the Knight of 
the Iron Quill,” gave a poem, as did also Coates Kinney, of 
Cincinnati. author of Rain on the Roof. 
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RESZKE IS AN ENGLISHMAN. 


ERE is richness for you. The following is 
clipped from our excellent and entertaining 
contemporary, the London Musical Standard : 


JEAN DE ReEszké ON THE JUBILEE. 


A representative of the St. James’ Gazette has inter- 
view the de Reszkés on the subject of the jubilee. Mons. 
Jean thus expressed himself: ‘‘To be quite frank, I am 
neither ¢4/ouz nor even astonished at the proportions of the 
manifestations we witness. It is as it should be, and the 
display 6f loyalty on this occasion is but a logical conse- 
quence of the veneration in which every Englishman holds 
his sovereign ; it is part of your just national pride, and, as 
a feeling, seems more inborn than inculcated. 

‘ This veneration is no mere local label, but a sentiment 
an Englishman carries with him wherever he goes, together 
with his faith and patriotism, like the Holy of Holies. Be 
he in Siberia or at Monte Carlo, in an inn off Mont Blanc, 
anywhere—-the moment the national anthem is heard the 
Englishman stands up with uncovered head, teaching others 
a lesson the grandeur of which leaves an impression. I 
know something. You remember, Edouard [here M. Jean 
de Reszké turned to his brother], that episode at Trouville? 
We were sitting in the atrium of the Hdtel des Roches 
Noires, sipping postprandial coffee and listening, in a way, 
to the strumming of a zither. Presently we spotted in the 
middle of a pot-pourri the melody of God Save the 
Queen, and instantly a score of people about stood up, the 
men bareheaded, and almost instinctively we got up as 
well. 

‘« The amusing part of the incident was that our behavior 
excited the curiosity of the English corner—our looks are, 
I regret to say, so un-English—and some gentlemen came 
toward us to ask why we had joined in the demonstration. 
We gave our names, claiming the quality of Englishmen 
whenever there is an opportunily of doing homage to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty; I believe we were all rather moved 
at the time. And then at home! My trainers and jockeys 
are English—Price, Bray, Kitchener and Clement; and 
whenever there is a good race won, or a birthday, and we 
happen to be at home, a big dinner is arranged; we are all 
at the same table, and toward the end I am expected to 
make a speech, I give an airing then to my English, and 
after the oratorical effort I sing God Save the Queen. You 
should see the boys cheering and crying.” 


Of all the barefaced, gratuitous advertising 
schemes the above is the most admirable specimen 
we have ever encountered. Be all things to all men 
is something the Reszké boys’ have learned 
thoroughly, but with protestations of their love for 
America, and their intensely American democratic 
sentiments still ringing in our ears, this political 
change of faith is almost startling. We remember, 
oh, so well, the intense ferver with which Jean 
sang our songs and praised our institutions and now, 
alas and alack and sad the day! he was all the time 
a ‘‘bloody Britisher ” in disguise. We feel affronted; 
it hurts our national pride to think of Jack and 
Neddy singing God Save the Queen for English 
jockeys ; wasting so much valuable material on 
the paddocks. Heavens! we suppose when they 
realize how much money they gave away in every 
note of the song they grow hot and cold with sorrow. 
Perhaps they even ‘‘docked” their men for the ex- 
quisite pleasure derived from listening to their 
exquisite art, as in the story told by Mark Twain, of 
the man who was ‘‘ docked” by his firm for the time 
lost while he was blown aloft by an explosion of 
giant power! 

One thing we protest against, and that is the exclu- 
sive employment by the Reszké of English jockeys. 
If they make so much money here why can’t they 
secure the services, say of a Fred Taral, or any other 
lively fellow who straddles the pigskin here ? 

However, the Reszkés may bubble over with 
patriotism in Italy, or in Russia, or in Africa. The 
Poles are really a versatile race. 

Speaking of Poles we found in the same issue of 
the Musical Standard this astounding bit of criticism: 

The concert in Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, at which 
Paderewski was the particular attraction, was very well attended, 
and the audience listened (or at least the bulk of it) with rapt at- 
tention. It would seem to be the case that to many persons it is not 
of much moment what Paderewski plays. Tosome of us, however, 
it makes all the difference. Chopin's piano concerto in F minor, 
No. 2, op. 21 (orchestrated by R. Burmeister), is not a vitally inter- 
esting or fine composition, and all the genius of a Paderewski can- 
not make it stri e on* as otherwise than flimsy andtawdry. The 
interest in a great performer himself soon exhausts itself when the 
composition is but a poor one. The second piece in which the 
pianist was heard was a captivating scherzo from H. Litolff's con- 
certo in D minor, No. 4, op. 102. Asa second piece, this was well 
enough. It was indeed of considerably better quality than Chopin’s 
weak and shallow concerto. 





New York City. 


Now, we wonder who wrote the above? Chopin's 
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F minor concerto is an accredited classic, as much a 
classic of piano music as Beethoven’s Emperor con- 
certo. Not to be compared to the latter, it is still 
one of the most, if not the most, poetic concerto 
ever written for the instrument. Mr. Burmeister’s 
orchestration strengthens the work considerably, 
and to compare it for a moment to the brilliant, but 
empty Litolff concerto is absolute fatuity. Shades 
of Chopin, the F minor concerto shallow! Why then 
let us hark back to Hummel. Surely some belated 
admirer of Moscheles must have written the notice. 

There is, however, a saving clause to the criticism ; 
perhaps Paderewski did not interpret it poetically 
or bring out its many beauties. Howéver, British 
musical criticism is sometimes fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 


HERE IS ONE BARTH PUPIL! 


i gee challenge in the Barth matter has resulted 

in some beating up of the musical bush, and 
one has been found, ome—and one to whom we can 
pay our compliments, for she is a charming young 
lady, and, we believe, an excellent pianist. Ofcourse 
she has only played at the Waldorf, which is a guasi 
public place, fitted better for amateur social affairs 
than for sterner tests demanded of latter-day, piano 
playing. However, we print with pleasure the 
following lengthy communication: 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

In reply to the article, Wanted -A Barth Pupil, in your issue of 
July 7, I would mention the name of Miss Amelia Heineberg for one, 
and suggest to select all the pupils who have received their entire 
musical education in America, give them the same program to inter- 
pret that she played at her Waldorf recital and note the result. You 
seem to call for quantity instead of quality. I contend that one pupil 
of any master who can render Beethoven, Bach, Schumann and 
Scarlatti as musically as she did has accomplished far greater results 
than have the herds of pupils turned out daily in America who can- 
not play these composers at all. 

What do they play? Merely a few showy compositions, especially 
selected to display “ brilliantly trained fingers,’ avoiding with great 
care those works calling for well trained intelligence and deep musi- 
cal feeling. Why is it the teachers here do not turn out a pupil who 
can interpret and do justice to a classical program? 

This question must also “not be overlooked, must not be re- 
sponded to with the trite answer that teachers are not responsible 
for lack of talent" in this direction. Amelia Heineberg has played 
successfully with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in public recitals, 
and before the Prussian court. Her programs have always been of 
the highest order (never one-sided), whereas an American trained 
pupil would only reveal the inability to cope with these more serious 
works—no understanding of the inner meaning of Beethoven—much 
less fathoin the depths of a Brahms rhapsodie. Their programs are 
generally made up of brilliant “ concert etudes,” “ Fourth of July” 
arrangements or disarrangements, calling for little or no serious 
thought and only superficial technic. I say superficial, for technic 
includes tone as well asthe ability to scramble over the keys ; and 
that “ mellow, singing quality of tone " is one thing the “ home pupil” 
has failed to cultivate. Another is musical interpretation. Barth 
has pupils and pupils, but anyone lacking these essentials he would 
not consider for an instant. 

Tis true, he has many Americans, but few remain long enough to 
accomplish anything. Some have not sufficient application and 
courage to face all the hardships studying in a foreign country; 
others lack sufficient funds to carry them through. Personally I 
know of many cases where it has proven a detriment to Professor 
Barth to have been kind enough to receive these pupils (?) at all. 
One was of a married lady passing through Berlin in her travels, 
who stepped off the railway platform long enough to receive a few 
lessons, in order to have the satisfaction of proclaiming herself a 
Barth pupils! Another was of a young gentleman who, after the 
fourth lessons was recalled home for lack of funds. He returned to 
America and gave concerts. 

Could anyone with ordinary sense expect results from such as 
these? With the exception of Miss Heineberg and the Sutro sisters I 
know of no American who has continued their studies with Profes- 
sor Barth for more than two years, while some pupils here have 
studied uninterruptedly six and seven years free of charge, being 
pushed forward on all occasions and having engagements procured 
for them by their teacher. Fearing that my remarks may mislead 
you to think that either I am a devoted Barth pupil or a relative of 
Miss Heineberg, I would state that to sign myself his pupil would 
be doing Professor Barth an injustice, as I managed to secure—under 
trying circumstances—only twenty-two lessons (though they were 
golden ones) during a period of nineteen months—lessons too few 
and far between to claim anyone as one’s master. 

As for Miss Heineberg, 1 am not personally acquainted with her. 
You askif Professor Barth has turned out any better pupils than those 
of our home teachers. Yes; Miss Heineberg is better than any 
American trained pupil, as she can play charmingly all the lighter, or 
for that matter the difficult, trashy works that the home pupils are 
obliged to confine themselves to, at the same time render a Bee- 
thoven sonata with all the essential points that go to make up the 
artist. She draws from her instrument a tone that is round, full and 
clear, but she does not do it by hitting thekeys. The Sutro sisters 
also produce a beautiful tone; nor de they depend upon the pedal 
for all their pianissimo effects. I think this shows touch cultivated 
to a high degree. 

There is certainly a musical atmosphere abroad not to be found in 
this country, and if one wishes the practice of playing with orchestra 
here it is procured only at great cost, beyond the means of most 
pupils, while at the German conservatories they enjoy that advan- 
tage free of charge. I do not wish to decry American teachers; I 
think well of many of them, and grant they have brought out great 
results in certain directions, but do not see why this envious attack 
should be made against Professor Barth, one of the greatest peda- 
gogues we have to-day, and Miss Heineberg be completely ignored. 
An artist deteriorates in this country; note, for instance, the per- 
formances of Arthur Friedheim after a few years’ sojourn here, and 
the wonderful improvement, on the intelligent side, of Teresa 
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Carrefio’s reading of Beethoven after the late seven years she has 
spent in Germany. Had she remained always on this side she would 
never have become the artist she is to-day. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., July 11, 1897. 


We are delighted to hear all the pleasant things 
said of Miss Heineberg, even if our correspondent’s 
enthusiasm occasionally causes her to overstep the 
mark when, for example, she writes ‘‘ Miss Heine- 
berg is better than any American trained pupil,” 
which is not only severe on Miss Heineberg, but 


does injustice to hundreds of brilliant girls who | 


have learned all they know in America. We could 
give a few names, but they would not be tothe point 
just now. What we wish to insist on is our query: 
Whether Miss Heineberg or any other girl of equal 
talent could not learn quite as much if she had 
stayed home and studied with any one of the many 
teachers here ? 

At no time did we assert that Herr Barth lacked 
in any of the attributes that go toward making a 
reliable teacher. We sounded our call for a Barth 
pupil simply to sift the evidence that might be 
gathered in. If there were fifty Miss Heinebergs, 
and we wish there were, our question would still be 
unanswered; indeed, the acknowledged failures 
instanced in the letter only strengthens our position. 
If all the people above quoted who so recklessly 
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| Barth, the Berlin piano teacher 


rushed to study with Barth, had stayed at home and | 


calmly gone to work, would not results have been 
greater ? 

We think so. 

Of course every teacher gets his quota of stupid 
pupils, and of course we look for quality, not quan- 
tity. Still, one Heineberg and two Sutros do not 
make a Barth reputation, any more than does one 
swallow asummer. As for the sweeping statement 
that Barth is the greatest piano pedagogue alive, 
why we must protest that we have heard something 
suspiciously like this before. The Leschetizky camp 
will be up in arms at such claims. There is one self- 
acknowledged pupil of the Holy St. Theodor of Vien- 
na, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, whocan, single handed, 
compete with a regiment of Barth pupils, no one ex- 
cepted. And there may be others! 

No; it is too much to build even on so clever a 
pupil as Miss Heineberg the reputation of a teacher, 
admitting that he did all for her that her friend 
claims. 

Yes, there is ‘‘ certainly a musical atmosphere to 
be found abroad,” and, of course, all the laws of 
music and meteorology would prevent it from being 
quite the same as in this country; but the musical 
atmosphere abroad does not appear to benefit Ameri- 
can students, for one never hears of them abroad, or 
indeed at home. The day has gone by when New 
York will yield one jot to Berlin, London or Paris. 
The asinine remarks of Runciman, of the London 
Saturday Review, have drawn forth a volley from 
several newspapers in this city. Did the gentleman, 
when he wrote of Wagner being spoiled in America, 
know that since 1885 we have had the greatest per- 
formances of the complete works of the master (ex- 
cepting Parsifal), not excepting Berlin, Vienna or 
Bayreuth ? London, naturally, is not to be men- 
tioned, for it has had a few isolated performances, 
from hastily organized companies, while New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and Cincinnati have 
heard the greatest Wagner singers, beginning with 
Materna, Scaria and Winkelmann, and not once but 
many times. In this city we had for seven consecu- 
tive years Wagner, ranging over an annual season of 
four months, and with a conductor recently ac- 
claimed great by London, Mr. Anton Seidl. 

This is but one specimen of ignorant criticism 
about the musical work done in America, but it 
suffices. We have two as great piano teachers as 
may be found abroad, and we could give our corre- 
spondent a list that would make her head swim, but 
cut bono? Those with the foreign bee in their bonnet 
must take their trip abroad, usually to discover its 
discomforts, its discouragements, and very often its 
uselessness. Mind you, we do not criticise Herr 
Barth, or indeed any of the piano teachers in Europe; 
they may be all that is claimed for them by their 
admirers, but we still repeat our original question: 
Where are any Barth pupils, and could they not 
have done quite as well in America? 

The Friedheim-Carrefio argument is futile. Carrefio 
might .have deteriorated in Germany, and Arthur 
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Friedheim improved in New York. Atmosphere in 
either case had nothing to do with the matter; be- 


CATHARINE P. HURRY. sides we doubt if Friedheim ever played better than 


the night of his concert at Carnegie Hall, when he 
played Liszt’s E flat concerto, played his own con- 
certo in the same key, and directed in a masterly 
fashion Liszt’s Faust symphony. Yes, Arthur 
Friedheim, too, had his moments in New York! 
While we are talking of Barth and the elusive 
Barth pupil, we might as well print the following 
little letter from a well-known subscriber. It be- 
gins: ‘‘In reading your article from your Berlin cor- 


respondent, Mr. Otto Floersheim, in regard to the | 
heading A Barth Pupil Wanted, I am very much | 
surprised that in comparing our American professors | 


to the European he could have forgotten the cele- 
brated names of Dr. William Mason, Prof. E. M. 
Bowman and Mr. Albert Ross Parsons. I consider 
these three at the head of the profession in the 
United States.” 

In the first place, the editorial referred to was not 
written or inspired by Mr. Otto Floersheim, but was 
written here. Indeed, there appeared several weeks 
before the following editorial: 


We are asked to give a list of the successful pupils of Heinrich 
“From among the many Ameri- 
cans who have taken lessons from Professor Barth, of Berlin, give 
us the names of those who are now prominent in our country as 
pianists or teachers.” 

It is difficult to reply to this, for we can remember but one Barth 
pupil making a success here, although this lady had no great oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating her capacity, for she played at a Waldorf 
recital. Others we know not of 

It does seem peculiar that we Americans go to Berlin and Vienna 
by the hundreds to study piano, only to return and be lost in the 
backwoods of obscurity. Our Berlin letter for years past has in- 
structed us regarding the young men and women of America who 
have studied with Professor Barth, but that seems to be the final end 


of their record ; no progress appears to be made by them, and as to | 


public appearances before musical audiences in America—das giedt 
es cinfach nicht—that does not exist. 
Why not remain at home and do the very same thing- nothing? 


As to the omission of the three names, we need 
not tell our correspondent that it was not intentional. 
We have frequently approved of the work of the gen- 
tlemen named, and some day when space permits 
will print in full a// the names of the teachers of 
piano who are, in our opinion, as gifted and as able 
to teach the instrument as well, if not better, than 
any man abroad. 


STAND WITH DE 
RESZK E. 


How do you standin this de Reszké matter, which we do not 


HOW WE 


clearly grasp? 
HIS question is put tous. We stand exactly as 
we always stood. Jean de Reszké on the last 
day of last year wrote to the Hera/d that he was 
born January 14, 1850; that he was not in the habit 
of carrying his certificate of birth with him, but that 
he had (then already) written to Warsaw for a copy. 
This copy was intended to prove that he told the 
truth. 

THE Musica Courter doubted this; the paper re- 
peatedly stated that it did not believe de Reszké had 
sent forthe copy of his certificate. The fact is he 
did not send for it, but left the country without pro- 
ducing it, whereupon this paper produced it, having 
secured a special privilege at Warsaw. This proved, 
so far as the certificate goes, that de Reszké told 
the truth regarding his birthday, but that he did not 
tell the truth when he said he had sent for that 
copy. 

In the Nordica controversy we stand exactly as we 
always stood. Nordica apologized to de Reszké, 
stating that she had been misinformed. She does 
not say who had misinformed her. Her apology 
was abject and self-insulting, and no documentary 
proof accompanied it. If she merely worked on con- 
jecture originally she is probably working on conjec- 
ture now. 

The next question at issue is the one created by 
de Reszké also, and on that we stand exactly as we 
always stood. De Reszké, indirectly answering our 
argument against the iniquitous high salary outrage, 
stated over his signature that he received as large a 
guarantee (meaning gauge or salary) in the principal 
cities of Europe as he receives here. This state- 
ment constitutes an unequivocal, direct and positive 
falsehood. De Reszké sings chiefly here, and has a 
short London engagement during alternating 
periods. Inthe principal cities of Europe, outside 
of London, he does not sing at all, except very 
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\eanuiie in Paris and occasionally in Warsaw and a 
few other spots. His whole European singing in- 
come during his sojourn on the Continent hardly 
equals one regulation New York fortnight. That is, 
his share in two good New York weeks exceeds all 
his receipts annually on the Continent. This is a 
fact. 

Now, then, the statement signed by de Reszké and 
claiming that his guarantee in the principal cities of 
Europe is as large as it is here constitutes a direct 
falsehood, embracing also a falsehood by implication. 
| All his wordly possessions gained by his art are 
American except a very limited percentage. He 
became rich here. He should have admitted this, 
and it would have gone toward proving that the 
American people are the only people who were capa- 
ble of appreciating his art. When he published 
this falsehood he insulted the American people 
doubly, first by telling them that which was not true 
and then by depreciating their capacity to absorb his 
art and pay for it better and more liberally than 
others did or now do. 

As is seen, we stand with de Reszké exactly as we 
always stood. There is not the slightest deviation 
in our course except our voluntary effort to help him 
to prove the truth regarding his age. This we did in 
securing and publishing the copy of his certificate of 
| birth as we received it from Warsaw, where it is sup- 
| posed to be in the original just as that copy 
describes it. 





THE COMMISSION SYSTEM. 


T may be interesting to the stockholders of the 

corporation of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, 
| to understand the commission system that is said to 
| have prevailed in that institution. 


There were two kinds of commissions: the first 
consisting of the commissions paid by artists to Mr. 
| Grau when they were leased by him for outside en- 
gagements, such as to the Sunday night concerts at 
the Metropolitan, which were a speculation of his, 
or to oratorios and other concerts. For instance, if 
Plancon was engaged for $600, Grau received $300 of 
it, and so it went with all the other artists. This 
may have been perfectly proper, although the use 
of opera singers at the Sunday night concerts at re- 
duced prices may have interfered with the income 
of the opera company, for people could hear the 
singers for much less on those occasions. 

The other system, however, may be subject to 
some doubt, and that was the commission that these 
artists are said to have paid to Mr. Grau for engag- 
ing them for the opera. Doesn't this commission 
belong to the opera company? Has the director of 
a corporation of the State of New York the right to 
engage the services of a company at a fixed rate, 
and then make a commission out of that? Is not 
that commission to be paid into the treasury of the 
company ? 

Mr. Grau is said to have had arrangements with 
agents in Europe who charged these artists who 
came to America as members of the company a cer- 
tain commission, and this commission was divided 
with Mr. Grau. Probably Mr. Grau has turned these 
sums into the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited. 
They should figure in the statements which the 
creditors can secure by applying to the attorneys. 


OUR SYSTEM. 
HE manner in which public servants can air their 
insignificant personal affairs in the columns of 
the American press was again illustrated last week 
when the following letter became the source of a 
half column article in the Aera/d, and of nearly the 
same length in other daily metropolitan papers. 
To the Editor of the Herald 

I beg you will a'low metoask your courtesy to counteract an 
erroneons impression received by you and given to the public 
through the columns of the /era/d in connection with my contract 
with the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company, Limited. It arose from 
a letter my representative, Mr. Michael, very justly wrote to Mr 
Dunlap to ask for a formal release from their contract, which still 
held me for the season of 1807 and 1898, with an option for that of 
1898 and 1899—this, in order to avoid any possibility of future injunc- 
tions or transference of contract 

It was an absolute business-like transaction. I beg here to for- 
mally state that I never have had for a moment the slightest inten- 
tion of taking any legal steps for recovering money which it has 
been made impossible for me to earn. 

I think the attitude taken by me at the time of the burning of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, when my contract was for the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, would have been suffici- nt 
without this assurance. That contract I voluntarily cance kd 

















although I had a perfectly legal hold on parties who were entirely 
solvent. 

Mr. Dunlap was kind enough to say that my unfortunate illness 
was one of the causes of their financial difficulties. I hope the pub- 
lic will not lose sight of the fact that I not only suffered the illness, 
but an immense financial loss as well. 

I am glad to say that 1am now able to announce that we have 
come to a perfect understanding, and that the contract is dissolved 
by mutual consent. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind courtesy, 1 remain yours 
very sincerely, Emma EAMES STORY. 

LONDON, July, 1897. 

Outside of a clientéle devoted to a class paper like 
this and a few personal friends, how many people are 
there in this big, active, thinking community to 
whom such an insignificant event c n be of such in- 
terest as torequire columns in the daily press ? 

For instance, here is a comment from a London 
paper on London papers: 

Monday night’s Richter has come off badly in a season which treats 
Jean de Keszké’s début in 777s/an with four and a half lines in the 
Daily Telegraph, and thirty-six words in another important daily. 
The program betrayed no sign of novelty, familiar works filling the 
bill and almost filling the room. 

Naturally our system here projects these people 
into such prominence that they fondly imagine 
themselves essential to the whole future of the peo- 
ple; whereas, in truth, they are of absolutely no 
consequence to any vital progress, and so far as 
music is concerned they operate as a stumbling 
block to its development. 

The above letter has all the atmosphere of trans- 
parent insincerity and self-adulation. 


Virgil Practice. 


HOSE whose privilege it is to listen to the fine 
piano recital which was given by Mr. Ridgeway, of 
Boston, Thursday evening, at the handsome rooms of Profes- 
sor Rankin, enjoyed a rare treat. Mr. Ridgeway is gifted 
with a remarkably fine touch, combined with a delicacy of 
shading in the softer notes, which is very marked. His 
runs are made with ease and elasticity of movement, and 
some of his numbers he executed with brilliancy and col- 
oring. 

This young man commenced playing last October on the 
Virgil practice clavier, and has acquired an excellent 
technic, and memorized twenty-four pieces. 

In fact the music flows naturally through Mr. Ridgeway's 
fingers, and the feeling and expression which he brings 
out in his note make it a delightful pleasure to spend an 
evening with him. The encores which he received were 
indeed merited, and it is hoped that he may soon give 
another recital in Portland. Professor Rankin is entitled 
to many thanks for introducing him to our musical people. 
Following was the program: 
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When Marteau Wili Appear.—Marteau's re-appearance 
in America will be at the third concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, January 7, 1898, not, as was errone- 
ously stated in our last issue, with the Harmonic Society. 


Miss Brooks.—It was stated in Tue Courter of last week 
that Miss Madeleine Vance Brooks, of Denver, who was 
advertised to sing at Mr. Moyle’s recital during the conven- 
tion of the M. T. N. A., did not appear and that no excuse 
was made to the public. Miss Brooks begs to state that 
the official notice of the change of date for this recital did 
not reach her until too late for her to fulfill her engagement. 
She therefore sang on Monday afternoon, June 28, in 
Grind Central Palace, and received a most gratifying 
recognition from several of the music critics of New 
York. 


Mary Louise Clary.—Miss Clary, who was especially 
engaged to sing in the recent big jubilee services at St. 
Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn, at which Cardinal Gibbons and 
nearly all the highest dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country were present, received very hearty 
praise and thanks from those concerned therein for her 
work on this occasion, most notable, perhaps, the letter 
from Mr. A. P. McGuirk, the organist and director, which 
is given here in part: 

“The clergy, the congregation and myself were very 
much pleased with your singing at the ‘jubilee’ services. 
I am very enthusiastic over your voice and methods of 
using it. Your voice is rich, warm and vibrating, full of 
sympathy and yet dramatic; and when I consider your ex- 
tensive range, musical education and artistic temperament, 
I feel you have qualifications which in my humble opinion 
piace you before all other contraltos in the country. I 
rtust to have you again at St. Agnes’ in the near future.” 


—— 


| 











THE BRAHMS PIANO MUSIC. 


IV. 
ET me quote for you before J leave the theme 
what Louis Ehlert—by no means a Brahmsianer 
—wrote of the Walzer: ‘‘ Having in time assumed 
an ordinary and most material character, dance mu- 
sic has been led back to the domain of high art by 
Schubert and Chopin. Dancing may be accom- 
plished in many ways: passionately, indifferently, 
distractedly or symbolically. The symbolic dancer 
will introduce in his motions the poetic idea under- 
lying the dance; that is, the fleeting, half ccnfi- 
dential, and yet not binding, contact of one person 
with another of the opposite sex, a sort of rhythmic 
dialogue without words. And Brahms possessed 
the gift of substantiating his mastery in this field 
by the charm of half revealed sentiment, by the 
modest denial of the scarcely uttered confession 
and by his power of rendering the wildest yearn- 
ings speechless with confusion. 

‘At times, it is true, he handles his subject in a 
more decided manner, but the most beautiful among 
his waltzes are those whose cheeks are tinged with 
blushes. Brahms carried the freshness of youth into 
his later years, and blushes are peculiarly becoming 
to him. His sweetest melodies are merely tinted 
with a rosy hue; they do not possess the deep, sum- 
mery complexion of Schubert’s. The small opus 
has become the ancestor of a small literature, and 
many of our contemporary musicians have walked 
in the way of the Brahms waltzes.” 


* 
. * 





Elsewhere he says of the Love Song Waltzes for 
mixed quartet, with four-handed piano accompani- 
ment: ‘‘Schumann and Chopin have themselves 
scarcely succeeded in arriving at a more intellectual 
and poetic form of the dance.” And remember 
Ehlert wrote of Brahms: ‘‘His fancy is lacking in 
melodic tide,” and also, ‘‘Brahms' music has no 
profile; * * * by this remark I do not mean 
absolute censure, for, like Hindel, one can have too 
much profile, too much nose and chin, and too little 
of the full glance of the eye.” 

I transcribe all this to show you the impression 
made upon his doubting contemporaries by this 
richly gifted composer. And now to the task I 
shirked last week. During the hot weather the 
sight of the pyramidal mass of notes in the Handel 
and Paganini variations was absolutely distressing. 

In op. 21 there are two sets of variations—one in 
D, on an original theme, the second in the same key, 
on a Hungarian song. They are both excellent pre- 
paratory studies for the more famous pair. In them 
we get the peculiar Brahms technic amply illus- 
trated—for instance, the first variation of the opus. 
It begins with a characteristic figure in the bass, the 
harmonic extensions showing how ingeniously 
Brahms handled the arpeggio, avoiding a tone, ac- 
centuating another and gaining new color. There 
are some interesting variations in this set, No. 7, 
with its wide intervals; No. 9, another pedal bass 
effect with huge skips that look like yawning preci- 
pic s, yet I do not particularly care for the set, al- 
though constant study of Brahms reveals new points 
of interest. The variations on a Hungarian song 
are even less fruitful in treatment, but will repay 
study. . 


* * 


When, however, we take up op. 24, variations 
and fugue on a theme by Handel, we begin to sense 
the extraordinary fertility of Brahms. The theme 
itself, in B flat, is a square-toed aria, and what Brahms 
does with it is most entertaining, ingenious and 
musicianly. From the very first variation, surely 
full of humor, we get a view of the possibilities of 
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the variation form. I am not sure but that these 
variations are more ingenuous, less sophisticated, 
and contain less of the etude than the Paganini vari- 
ations. As they are occasionally played I will not 
go into detailed description of the difficulties, except 
to say that the entire twenty-five are alive with 
musical invention and acertain ‘‘ genial” feeling, a 
‘‘geniality”’ that eminently suits the ruddy-cheeked 
tune of Handel. There is the fifth variation in B 
flat minor, there is the fourth with its bass and treble 
dialogue, the fourteenth in double sixths and the 
energetic attack of the nineteenth are all note- 
worthy. 

The fugue is a capital specimen of close treatment, 
yet in spirit very free. I do not begin to find it as 
dry as certain of the Beethoven fugues, and it is dev- 
ilishly tricky. 

The variations on the Paganini theme in A minor 
are frankly studies, but transcendental studies, only 
fit to be mentioned in company with Liszt's. Ap- 
parently the top notch of virtuosity had been reached 
and there remained nothing for Brahms to do but let 
an astonishingly fantastic imagination loose and 
play pranks that would have caused Schumann to 
shout with admiration. The very first variation is a 
subtle compliment to Schumann's toccata, and the 
second, with the sixths in the left hand, is very trying 
for players with short-breathed fingers. In the third 
we get rolling rhythms that excite more than 
they lull. In the fourth Brahms asks too much of 
mortal man with a top trill on a chord, the left hand 
gamboling over the impossible. Then follow some 
octave studies the reverse of easy, especially the 
ninth inchords. The eleventh is a veritable toccata; 
the thirteenth one of the most brilliant and popular 
of the set. The fourteenth is terrible, exacting and 
long, for it closes the set. Brahms, to use a faded 
figure of speech piles Pelion upon Ossa in the coda. 

The second book starts in with a tremendous and 
exciting study in double notes, and the sudden mus- 
cular contractions and expansion caused by alterna- 
tions of double thirds and octaves is exhausting to 
anyone but a virtuoso. The tenth variation, marked 
Feroce, energico, exhibits skillful use of arpeggio 
forms, and the eleventh variation is simply baffling. 
In the next one we get a breathing spell, one of those 
green melodic oases in which Brahms proves to you 
how easy it is fora great, strong soul to be gentle 
and tender. All of these variations are not of equal 
musical value, so Rosenthal and Joseffy have made 
for their own use a selection from the two books 
which are very effective, When last here Rosenthal 
did not play this version, but he did ona previous 
trip. I do not know of anyone who can rival this 
pianist in his performance of these studies, for I 
have never heard Joseffy, while Leopold Godowsky, 
who masters them easily, played the set here at the 
M. T. N. A. and under the most disturbing and dis- 
tressing conditions. Rosenthal is simply dazzling, 
magnificent and fascinating when he lets himself out 
at his technical best! 


* 
* * 


It may not be considered amiss here to take a pass- 
ing glance at some of Brahms’ daily studies for the 
piano. Naturally a man fond of solving abstruse 
technical problems, he could scarcely let pass the 
studies of other composers without considering them 
in varied aspects. So he has taken Chopin’s tender, 
whispering study in F minor (op. 25), and broken it 
on the wheel of double sixths and thirds. It may be 
magnificent technic, but, as Rudyard Kipling would 
ask, is it art? It is certainly legitimate experi- 
menting, but I fancy not fit for publication. A flood 
of imitations have resulted, and in some cases Chopin 
has suffered exceedingly. Happily the extreme dif- 
ficulty of the Brahms transcriptions wili prevent 
them from ever becoming as popular as much of 
Chopin. They are written for a parterre of virtuosi. 

The etude after Chopin is entertaining for the 
fingers, and of more educational value than Franz 
Bendel’s treatment of sixths in his B flat minor 
study, the etude Heroique. 

But what shall I say of the Weber rondo, the so- 
called perpetual movement, topsy-turveyed by 
Brahms, and I hear actually played by him in con- 
cert? Itis very bewildering and finally laughable. 
As a left hand study in velocity it is supreme. He 
has subjected a presto by Bach to two rather drastic 
treatments, and the famous chaconne he arranged 
for the left hand alone. This latter has one good 
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point, it can easily be played by both hands, and the 
immortal piece enjoyed, for with Bach, Brahms is 
reverent to a degree. 

The fifty-one studies recently published are little 
gold mines for the student of Brahms. 
more musical than Tausig’s daily studies and also 
more normal. In them may be found all the norms 
of Brahms’ technical figuration, the mixed rhythms, 
the curious extensions. the double notes in thirds and 
sixths, with all manner of ingenious fingering. Ex- 
amine the fifth study, occupying but a page, and you 
will find the key to one of the most formidable diffi- 
culties in the Paganini studies. It is in broken oc- 
taves, arranged in scale fashion and taken at a rapid 
tempo. Various examples will be found of this figure. 
Then there are single finger exercises, skips, scales 
and interlocked octaves and chords. Both books are 
of the highest importance. Max Vogrich says that 
the title of the studies should be A Hospital for 
Disabled Virtuosi. 

The twenty-one Hungarian dances were originally 
arranged for the piano and afterward transferred to 
the orchestra. They are so familiar in their orches- 
tral garb that I need hardly allude to them except to 


say that some of them are not so well adapted for | 


the piano. But there are a half dozen that will outlive 
all the Liszt rhapsodies, for Brahms has penetrated 
more deeply the Hungarian spirit, has caught color, 


swing, perfume, mad melancholy and reckless joy | 


without a suspicion of the glittering embroidery of 
Liszt’s virtuoso-like paraphrases. These dances of 
Brahms can be made to sound superbly if played by 


a pianist with temperament, above all a pianist who | 


has in his veins Magyar blood. 
* - * 

I would liked to have been in Leipsic in January, 
1859, among the big-wigs of music and listened to 
the first performance of the D minor, the first piano 
concerto, played by its composer, Johannes Brahms. 
The Gewandhaus must have been disgusted by *‘ the 
symphony with piano obligato,” as the critics 
called it; yet, curiously enough, this work has set the 
pace for the modern concerto, of which Eugen 
d’Albert’s two works in B minor and E major are 
extreme examples. Indeed d’Albert is a latter day 
Brahms. 

Yet carefully read the D minor concerto to-day, 
and much of its so-called obscurity vanishes. When 
I first heard the work played by Wilhelmine Claus, an 
excellent artist, 1 confessthat, fresh from ‘‘ Chopin- 
ism,’ this concerto sounded mournfully vague and 


uncertain. Its seriousness was, however, not its only | 


drawback to popularity. ‘‘Where,” asked a be- 
wildered public, accustomed to the panderings of 
‘‘pianism,” ‘‘where are our trills, our scales, our 
runs all over the landscape of the keyboard ? Give us 
our cadenza, our big triumphal entrance, and our 
brilliant finale, and we will endure a few bars from 
the orchestra ;” bars, let it be said, that about suffice 
to allow the solo player to settle in his seat, recover 
his wind and nerve and warm his fingers. 

But Brahms thought differently from the critic and 
public; to him a piano concerto was the sonata form 
amplified, and the piano, unless it had something to 
say, must hold its tongue between its burnished 
ivory teeth. Do not, however, imagine that the 
pianist has a few doleful chords to play. There are 
difficulties enough, and of a trying and unusual or- 
der. As for the seriousness of the work we cannot 
deny that it is dark at times, especially in the or- 
chestra, and full of the strenuous, solid sincerity of 
the composer. I cannot help thinking here of what 
Hadow wrote for the benefit of those who find 
Brahms too grave and earnest: 


‘The same may be said of A2schylus and Dante, | 


of Milton, of Wordsworth. * * * Music is an art of 
at least the same dignity as poetry or painting; it 
admits of similar distinctions, it appeals to similar 
faculties, and in it, also, the highest field is that oc- 
cupied with the most serious issues. * * * If we are 
disposed to find fault with Brahms because the 
greater part of his music is grave and earnest, let us 
at least endeavor to realize how such a criticism 


would sound if it were directed against the Divina | 


Commedia, or the Agamemnon or Paradise Lost.” 


These be wise words. 


* 
* * 


For Ehlert the D minor concerto was ‘his first 


They are 


crusade into the promised land of art.” He further- 
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| more finds it penetrating, rugged and unpleasant, 
| but of «‘undisguised grandeur. * * * Its score rep- 
resents the act of divorce between the pianist 
Brahms and the universal composer.” 

| The first ¢utti covers all but five pages; but how 
| entrancingly enters the opening subject! I find it 
| simply captivating and without a trace of harshness. 
| Of course if you wili thump the piano like some 
| pianists that believe both Bach and Brahms are dry, 
pedantic music-worms, you cannot expect any re- 
sponse full of musical and intellectual charm. And 
let me say now that half the harm done to Bach and 
Brahms is that so successfully accomplished by 
| pianists who fail to discern the exquisite musical 
| quality of these composers. Give the public less 
arithmetic and more emotional and tonal variety, 
| and presently you may find Bach and Brahms ending 
| a program instead of escorting a reluctant audience 
| to its seat. 

| On page 11 of the concerto stands the second 
Show me any- 


| theme of the first movement in PF. 
| thing lovelier, more suave, even in Mozart, and I 
| will be surprised. It is the earnest and strict poly- 
phonic treatment throughout and not any paucity of 
melodic material that irritates those that still believe 
| music is made, like bonbons, to tickle the palate and 
soothe digestion. There is admirable logic in the 
working out section and plenty of finger, wrist and 
| arm breaking technic. The last two pages—pages 
32 and 33—coming as they do, will force any strong 
musical man to exert himself. 


Brahms the thinker, Brahms the poet. It is in the 


| key of D and could only have been conceived by a | 


| man of the highest musical ideas and deep feeling. 
| There is an episode on page 36 that gives the 
| lie to the critics with strabismic hearing. It is 
|} melody and harmony, simply golden. The rondo 
| is in strict form, full of classic glee, and very effect- 
| ive, even in the old-fashioned piano sense. It de- 
| mands enduring, honest fingers, and much breadth 


| of style. 


me. It will be given next winter by Rafael Joseffy, 
who, through Brahms, was delivered from the gauzy, 
deceptive, lime-lighted world of virtuosity. Von 
| Biilow used to declare that Brahms cured him of 
| Chopin, but then Von Biilow was a wag; he played 


| Brahms very well, but he never could play Chopin. 


* 


| 
| . x 


Properly speaking, the second piano concerto in B 


| flat, op. 83, belongs to my so-called second manner 
| of the composer. 
phic brooding of the first concerto. It is more 
passionate, more fluent, more direct and more dra- 
matic. It shows the same unerring grasp Of con- 
struction; but there is, throughout, more of the 
musician of the world, less of the introspective and 
contemplative poet. It is brilliant—especially the 
passage work—tor the piano. The enunciat on of 
the first theme by the horn is memorable; beautiful, 
too, is the violoncello solo in the slow movement, 
while the Hungarian finale contains some of the most 
charming pages written for piano and orchestra. It 


Magyar. 


(than the first, with its Faust-like questionings. 
Brahms has dared to be worldly and less recondite 
for once. 

It has been played here by Eugen d’Albert and 
Rafael Joseffy. 
And now to the consideration of the later Brahms 
| —the Brahms of the small piano pieces, the Rhapso- 
| dies, the Intermezzi and the Fantaisies. I promise 
| to be as curt and as little forbidding as possible in 
| my survey of these newer works; for one can have 





too much of a. good thing, and too much Brahms is | 





| more trying than too much Bach or Beethoven. 
| 
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| ADDRESS: 144 West Sist Street. New York. 


The second movement, an adagio, gives us after 


I never heard this concerto played here except by 
Conrad Ansorge, and it did not especially impress | 


In it there is less of the philoso- | 


is dashing and piquant, and the second theme is truly 


This concerto is always sure to be more popular | 
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Liliuokalani. 

} " presenting our readers with an authentic pic- 
ture of Liliuokalani, late regent of the Hawaiian 

Islands, which appears on the cover of this issue, there is 

no intention to touch upon the much discussed political 

condition, but a matter more pertinent to the readers of 

Tue Musica. Courier presents itself. In all countries 

wherein the inhabitants are distinct there is national music 

which is equally distinct. 

The national music of the Hawaiians, as of the gypsies, 
is of a weird minor tendency, with perhaps more continu- 
ity and more coherence than that of less civilized races. 

This refers to music in its crudest state. It is a well- 
known fact that the original Hawaiian band of the Queen 
ranks among the first military bands, it having taken the 
first prize in a contest wherein most of the military bands 
in America competed, around 1880 or 1881, in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Since the change in political mattersa new band has been 
formed, as the old one refused to swear allegiance to any 
power other than that of Queen Liliuokalani. 

In this remarkable woman, with her love for education, 
culture, and refinement, music has found an ardent friend 
in a country of which we know but little as regards its pos- 
sibilities in any art or science. It was Queen Liliuokalani 
who caught the wild music of the country, and who placed 
iton paper on record with the music of other nations. In 
addition to being a woman of deep education, with control 
of many languages, the most courtly polish, and the highest 
intellectual attainments, she is a musician and a constant 
student of music. 

She has composed over a hundred sketches, vocal and 
instrumental, some of which she has permitted to be pub- 
lished only for her personal circulation. In a very interest- 
ing interview, graciously granted to a member of Tue 
Courter’s staff, she said 

‘* Music in our country is, much as in your own, taught in 
all schools and colleges where the higher branches, arts and 
sciences are taught. In our public schools, also, it has its 
| place. Concerts are well patronized.” Speaking of the 

grade of music used, she said: ‘‘ Yes, Beethoven and Wag- 
| ner have their worshipers the further you get into the realm 
| of culture. No more than your street urchins whistle and 
| sing selections from Lohengrin or Tannhaiiser do ours, but 
in a manner corresponding with other conditions of advance 


| are they musical, popular music being of course for the 
| masses there as here.” 

She herself is the possessor of a fine contralto voice and 
is a devotee of the classics, especially in orchestral music. 
During her visit in New York she has lost no opportunity 
to hear the best available at this season. 

The Queen has always encouraged concerts, both local 
and foreign, and is the staunchest friend that music has on 
the Sandwich Islands. They have one large orchestra; 
that is to say, her royal band is able to lay down the 


brasses and take up the strings. 


Alexander Thayer Dead. 
HE following cablegram - reached this city last 


Sunday 

TRIESTE, July 17.—Alexander Thayer, formerly United States 
consul, died here on Thursday night. 

Mr. Thayer, whom a member of our staff last saw in 
Trieste, and with whom he spent a pleasant day, was a 
profound student of music, especially of Beethoviana. 
Full details and portrait in our next issue. 


A Pretty Scene. 


HE other day Constantin von Sternberg visited 
this city and went to inquire for his mail; nearby 
stood three young men, unknown to each other except by 
reputation, Jacques Friedberger, Wm. C. Rehm and Gus- 
tave Becker, all three fine pianists and busy teachers of 
excellent standing. No sooner had they heard Sternberg’s 
voice when they fairly jumped to salute him in the most 
affectionate manner, each one of them being somewhat 


surprised at the familiarity of the others. lt soon was plain 
that at different times they had all three been pupils of 


Sternberg. 

It was a pretty and a rare sight to behold three well es- 
tablished musicians hug and embrace a fourth one, who, 
though being their teacher, is himself a young man yet, 
and quite ‘‘ one of the boys.” 

And then they all—except Becker, who had to give a les- 
son—-drank to an old, warm friendship that was formed 
under the enthusiasm of earnest study in the best place for 
the formation of friendships—in the workshop 
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Musica. TRADITIONS IN PHILADELPHIA.—No. 2. 
HERE was a period from 1830 to 1840 in 
which Musical Fund Hall was given over to lectures, 
conventions and funeral orations, quite as often as to the 
gentle art for which it is named. 

Free trade conventions, industrial and anti-slavery 
meetings and assemblies of all kinds brought together 
statesmen, ecclesiastics and orators, especially representa- 
tives of ‘‘ the famous old bar” of Philadelphia. Names of 
permanent or transitory fame appear on the announce- 
ments, such as George Peabody and John L. Gardner, from 
Massachusetts. A man named Preserved Fish, from New 
York, figures on the programs. Wm. M. Meredith and 
George M. Dallas gave lectures in our hall for the Mer- 
cantile Library Association ; John B. Gough, Samuel 
Lover, the Irish novelist; Edward Everrett, Horace Mann, 
Caleb Cushing, R. H. Dana, George Bancroft, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Wm. A. Furness, Horace Greeley and 
Charles Dickens form a list which would be hard to equal 
with musical artists of their time. No singers or players 
can cast such a glamour over ten years as do these brilliant 
men. 

Music, however, was not suffering an eclipse, even | 
though public interest was temporarily diverted from its 
harmonious sphere to the more agitating world of politics 
and finance. ‘Queens of song” appeared from time to 
time, each of whom commanded extravagant praise and | 
was perhaps forgotten by the time the next one came. A | 
Mrs. Austin and Madame Feron appear in concerts in Musi- 
cal Fund Hall some time in the thirties and receive extrava- 
gant praise. The Irish singer, Tyrone Power, who had 
already become famous as comedian as well as a singer of 
ballads, appeared here in 1333. There is something infin- 
itely attractive about this funny, generous, whole-souled, 
hich reminds us of the best there is in the Irish 
genius of Tom Moore and Samuel Lover. In fact, Moore 
and Power were co-workers at one time. Power published 
a book of impressions of America in 1836, and somewhere 
in his works there is a song of farewell to America, which 
has the true, hearty, generous tone, though we smile at the 
old-fashioned lines. The last stanza is this: 


Welcome and home were mine within the land, 
Whose sons I leave, whose fading shore I see ; 
And cold must be my eyes, and heart and hand 
When, fair Columbia, they turn cold to thee. 


Power visited America more than once and was de-| 


actor, w 


| servedly popular. 
| fated steamship President, which foundered and sank in 
| midocean with all on board. Thus ended the earthly 


In 1841 he sailed for England on the ill- | 


career of a kindly, genial and lovable soul. 


In 1834 Mr. and Mrs. Wood were the great favorites in 
| concert. Mrs. Wood was Miss Paton, of English fame, | 
| and Joseph Wood was a reformed pugilist. 


Somnambula in English and carried everything before 


them, either by genuine merit or by being in advance of | 
| their times in the prize fighting line. 
| Woods appeared at the Chestnut Street Theatre in Norma, 
| this being the first production of the opera in this country. 
| R. H. White records this as a brilliant operatic triumph. 
But the Musical Fund Society at this time was not gone 


crazy over Italian opera. With staid and lofty contempt of 
such light things, the directors gave concerts in which 
Beethoven, Weber and plain English ballads fill up the 


program. 
se # * 


Our editor says that a number of singers now appear so 
often in such very large type that they must have been 
very remarkable. They are English names, many of which 
are entirely unknown to me, and I try in vain to rack my 


| memory for some trace of these stars in the accounts of 
| memorable occasions related to me by my music loving 
| progenitors. 
| Wheatley, Mrs. Gibbs, the Morelys and James Howard, 


There were Mr. and Miss Watson, Mrs. 


each of whom did much to familiarize the English ballad. 
One Englishman, however, receives the laurel for some- 
thing besides musical delicacy and finesse. Henry Russell 
modestly made up his programs from his own works exclu- 
sively. He was fond of the melodramatic, anticipating the 
poster style, one might think. No dainty, touching bit of 
pathos would do for him, but a deadening, discoloring blow 
of mournful sound was his idea of sweet melancholy. Such 
a maudlin piece of sensationalism would be followed, very 
likely, by a ringing call toarms. This sort of program was 
too much for the gravity of even the newspaper critics of 
1836, and numerous parodies appeared, which surely must 
have hurt the feelings of this modest and bashful singer. 


| Let me give a part of one program, with its corresponding 


numbers from the humorist of the press: 
Mr. H. Russell will give a grand concert in Musical Fund Hall, 
&c. 


7; 
Love, I Love the Free.. ; 


nn O00 Gia [ttt nett eeeen eee eeeeaerceeeee eres Russell 
Nigh to a grave that was newly made, 
Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade, &c. 
Songs— 
BO BE BeeEB cc cccszccosevecescesede } 
Come, Brothers, Arouse, Arouse!... ! 
Peccteess coves ccyscess Russell 


By ise dds ics ccdeicccsbowesdcve | 
Descriptive, The Gambler's Wife... ) 
Dark isthe night! How dark ! ! Nolight! No fire! 
Cold on the hearth the last faint sparks expire! 
Shivering she watches by the cradle side 
For him who pledged her love! Last year a bride! &c. 
RGA, TH Cae I I oc ncnnns ctbckndeceeccconcesdcescoscces Russell 
Where, where is the gate that used to divide 
The old shaded lane from the grassy roadside. 
Here is the fictitious twin: 
GRAND CONCERT. 
Mr.- Twaddle has the honor to announce, &c. 
ToS salina nieagst Cees te Goals Bag: tte! 
way! Away! Over the Bac . Ho!. 
The Old Grist Mill........c00e0++++ ae frrreceegeess ees 
Can this be the grist mill that nine years hence 
Will be taken and used for a cow yard fence? 
Song, The Old Church Mouse... .........ccccccccsccccsvesecees Twaddle 
* Near to a pew that was newly lined 
Sat an old church mouse who had not dined, &c. 
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They sang La | 


Later, in 1840, the | 


Descriptive song, The Rowdy. Words written expressly for 
th, Sa: snkndterecbetnk etna ebeceessasedzesstecesgipeegas Twaddle 
Light is the room! how light—no dark—how warm! 
Drunk on the floor the last young spark falls down. 
Trembling, not knowing what he was about, 
He babbles, “‘ My mother, do you know I'm out?” &c. 
Songs— 
Te COR Fie DO ici ceeiccsecsccescets ' 
The Dropsical Idiot, by request..... ap Sle wiles Twatee 
The poor singer suffered much from the hands of the 


irreverent critic even then, we judge. 
sn 2# * 


John Braham, a greater and more worthy illustrator of 
this sort of song, came to America in his old age, and sang 
| at a concert in Musical Fund Hall, at the age of seventy. 
One of his songs was the Burial of Sir John Moore, 
which was invariably sung with a full military accompani- 
ment of brass and drums. No shade of Wagner or sense of 
the fitness of things caused the drummers or trumpeters to 
soften their noise in the least during the opening line: 
Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 

And the inconsistency proved too much for the patience 
of one good man in the audience, who must have marred 
the effect somewhat when he cried out: ‘“* They must have 
been confoundedly deaf.” 


sen 2 # 

Madame Caradora Allen was one of the most brilliant of 

| this school of singers; Jane Shireff, Elizabeth Poole and 
Anne Seguin received a good share of public favor in their 
roles in Italian opera. Edward Seguin, husband of Anne, 

| was also a favorite singer and received the unusual honor 
of being elected chief of an Indian tribe. 

It was largely due to the energy and taste of the English 
musicians in Philadelphia that The Magic Flute was given for 
the first time in America at Musical Fund Hall on February 
8, 1841. It was announced as a Grand Musical Festival for 
the benefit of some asylum, and proved to be all that could 
be desired. The cast was made up of stars; there were 
sixty-four men in the orchestra, ‘‘almost all of whom were 
so distinguished that it was necessary to give their full 
names;" Mr. Benj. Cross presided at the piano in spite of 
the full orchestra; admission cost $2 It was a memor- 
able event, not only to Philadelphians, but to many visitors 
from Boston and New York who came especially to enjoy 

| the performance. So much tribute to the inspired Mozart. 
sen *# 

‘*The annual reports (of the Musical Fund Society) are 
never uninteresting, often pathetic, generally amusing. * * * 
Like children, the good directors are either smiling with 

| complacent self-congratulation or they are woefully trying 
desperate measures to prevent the worst. It was evidently 

| an age for superlatives. * * * Somehow artistic enter- 
prise in Philadelphia has since always suffered with a cer- 
tain moral palsy, an intellectual difidence. We have never 
fitted ourselves with the necessaries for musical house- 
keeping. We have always had to depend on foreign 
caterers.” 

The motive of the society was to foster a musical life 
| which should be independent of the virtuosi who from time 
| to time might add exceptional brilliance to an occasion. 
| But that desired condition has never fully been realized. 

There is lack of backbone, vitality, spontaneity in our 
musical life, though no lack of respectability. The re-estab- 
lishment of the orchestral ‘‘ Academy” and its speedy 
failure was a source of depression to the managers, followed 
by renewed effort and renewed life in the society. A good 
| time came, bringing new members and a satisfactory bank 
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account. The home orchestra was built up and a remark- 
able procession of foreign geniuses appeared across the | 
modest stage of the now remodeled and frescoed hall. 

Ole Bull was asked to play at the first concert of the 
season of 1843-44, with the accompanying request for light 
charges considering the object of the society. His charac- | 
teristic reply was that he thanked the society, and would 
esteem it an honor gratuitously to assist the society in its | 
noble efforts. Ole Bull was then thirty-four years old, at | 
the very beginning of his career, and had been persuaded | 
to visit America by the famous dancer, Fannie Elisler. At | 
this first concert he played Paganini’s Carnival of Venice 
and a quartetto of his own, ‘‘ composed for four violins and 
performed on one.” 

Other eminent visitors at the hall were: W. V. Wallace, 
composer of Maritana; Madame Damoureau; Artét, violin- 
ist. and Signor Sanguirico, the great buffo, whom Mr. R. | 
H. White describes as having rare comic power, which de- 
pended both upon his face and upon his voice; Madame 
Castellan, Signor Casella, a great ‘cellist, and Vieuxtemps 
came with elaborate programs and great success. In the 
same year Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull and Sivori were playing 
in the United States. 

Closely following the concerts of these world-known artists 
were those of the home orchestra, kept up with dogged and 
praiseworthy persistence. In 1845 the entire symphony of 
Beethoven, No. 1, C major, was performed before a large 
and cultured audience at the hall. This sounds well, but 
alas! for appearances, it was cut up into into four slices, 
‘*not too indigestible,” with singing of the popular sort 
sandwiched in between. The next season the Second Sym- 
phony was given, also in sections, to use a Kipling phrase, 
and it was many a day before directors dared to present so 
large a mouthful as a whole continuous symphony. 

Meanwhile Leopold de Meyer came, asking and receiv- | 
ing $400 for a single concert. The Eroica Symphony, the 
Oberon overture, Midsummer Night's Dream and other 
orchestral compositions, now so familiar, figure on the 
programs for the first time. Henri Herz and Gottschalk 
played in this season with prodigious success. In 1847 a 
grand bazar brought all the fashion and wealth and inge- 
nuity to a focus in a four days’ aristocratic picnic. A 
bazar album, grand promenade concerts, miscellaneous ex- 
hibitions of legerdemain, &c., elegant suppers, *‘ including 
wines,” and a final grand ball all contributed to make the | 
desired success and to bring in money—which latter was 
needed to pay for the improvements in the hall. From 
this time on the red-letter days are the days of stars; the 
Brignolis, Julia Grisi, the Marios, Lagrange, Alboni, 
Hensler and finally Lind and Sontag have all enriched the 
traditions of our hall. 

Madame Sontag sang gratuitously for the benefit of the 
society and was received by the city and delegates with 
almost royal splendor. A steamboat was chartered to meet 
her at Burlington, N. J., flowers and arches were profuse, 
a band played as the boat came in, and crowds were throng- 
ing to see her. The venerable delegate, George Campbell, 
addressed her in stately Johnsonian terms of welcome, to 
which she replied with charming simplicity. Sontag was 
then fifty years old, but the descriptions of her appearance 
and her singing are dazzling. 

The rage over Lind in 1850 was greater than this. Every- 
body knows the reception accorded to this peerless singer. 
In Philadelphia the sum paid for the first choice of seats in 
Musical Fund Hall was $625. ‘‘Such a triumph cannot be 
laughed away as mere imaginary admiration without the 
element of personal power.” 


| 
| 


ene 2 


Elise Hensler, a poor Boston girl, rose to a higher worldly 
station than any of the other singers, having ‘*‘ married a 
prince, who became King of Portugal, and who, it is said, 


appreciate the great abilities of Mr. Hamerik ?” 
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refused the throne of Spain in loyalty to his wife.” Where 
is the troubadour or romanticist who will worthily sing the 
story? 

But I close my history with thanks to Mr. Goepp and his 
collaborator for an entertaining hour with old Philapelphia, 
and a hope that the Philadelphia of the present will gather 
in as much of the musical life of the times as did the appre- 
ciative citizens of an earlier period. M. FLercuer. 


Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, July 10, 1897. 


| AM in receipt of a letter signed John Smith 
which I think will be of some interest to the many 
readers of THe Musicat Courier, and for this reason I 
forward it to you for publication: 
BALTIMORE, July 1, 1897. 
Mr. XX, Correspondent of The Musical Courter, New York 

DEAR SIR—Why is it that you never have a good word for our 
great Peabody Conservatory of Music? 

“Can no good come out of Nazareth?” 

Have you no pride in your native city? 

Is not our great conservatory the fountain of musical thought and 
intelligence in this community ? 

Do you appreciate the great abilities of Mr. Hamerik ? 

Do you realize that Europe has been ransacked to secure the most 
famous teachers living? 

Look at Burmeister, Randolph, Wad, Sampaix and others. Can 
their superiors be found anywhere? 

Why do you not support and sustain these celebrated men, who 
have left the capitals of Europe to come to our benighted city, and 
are laboring so earnestly to lift us out of the “slough of despond” 
of our musical! ignorance? 

Should they decide to return totheir homes, are there any Amer- 
icans who could step in and fill their places? 

Verily, Mr. XX, these are questions for your attention. I, for one, 
have a great regard for these musical missionaries who are willing 
through pure love of the art to spend even a part of their time with 
us, though doubtless they sacrifice much from a social and pecuniary 
standpoint in their noble endeavor to develop what latent talent we 
may possess 

You will know by my name that I am a native American, and 
consequently can have no prejudice, but write these lines in de. 
fense of the musical faculty of our grand conservatory, which you 
and the paper you represent take so much delight in abusing 

Yours truly, JOHN SMITH 

I had hoped that I would be aftorded ample opportunity 
to give myself and the community a good summer rest, 
and especially so with reference to matters concerning the 
Peabody Institute, but that ubiquitous individual known 
as John Smith intrudes himself upon my vacation period, 
and propounds a series of questions, followed by some as- 
sertions, that even though with great reluctance I am com- 
pelled to devote myself just a little to some of the many 
conundrums propounded. 

It is claimed that many individuals who have started out 
to devote themselves to serious writing have frequently 
developed into the most accomplished satirists, and I can- 
not but feel that the representative of the prolific Smith 
family has most successively succeeded in holding up to 
ridicule the institution he apparently upraids me for hold- 
ing up to scorn and contempt. Of course he is unconscious 
of this. Now, who John Smith is musically I am not in- 
formed. 

Our city directory would ordinarily throw some light 
upon his vocation, for no musical biography has furnished 
me with any information as to the musical achievements in 
this or any other community of any shining light of the 
Smith family, barring my friend Henry Smith, the well- 
known basso. This, however, does not prevent this parti- 
cular John Smith from being blindly infatuated with the 
supreme excellence of everything connected with the Pea- 
body Institute. 

The first important question propounded is: ‘*‘Do you 
To this I 
freely answer I do, and furthermore add that I have always 
claimed that Mr. Hamerik is one of the most accomplished 
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musicians in this country, and this his many compositions 
prove and sustain, but as a director of an orchestra, and in 
what he has accomplished as the head of the symphony 
concerts, he does not rank with many men of less musical 
reputation. I could name several musicians who have 
made Baltimore their home who have demonstrated their 
ability in this particular line, and accomplished greater ar- 
tistic results with much more meagre resources than have 
at all times been at Mr. Hamerik’s disposal. It is as the 
musician that Mr. Hamerik has claimed my admiration, 
and I assure you, John Smith, that it is a source of regret 
and not ot pleasure that Mr. Hamerik’s work as a director, 
and the energy and enterprise that he is called upon to 
bring to his work, has not won my favor. 

As to the personnel of the faculty and its great superi- 
ority which is so pointedly referred to, I have this to say, 
that some weeks ago I spoke in commendation of such 
members as Harold Randolph and Richard Burmeister, and 
congratulated the Peabody management upon its selection 
of Miss Cecilia Gaul as an acquisition to the piano depart- 
ment. If there are any more additions to be made or any 
changes in contemplation, and it is rumored that Mr. Bur- 
meister will likely sever his connection with the Peabody, 
I would beg to remind the management that there are other 
musicians in Baltimore whose services would be available, 
without going abroad for those probably not as well quali- 
fied to impart their information to those whom they are 
called upon to instruct. 

In short, I am _ satisfied with the “ransacking” 
to which Europe has been subjected, and with John 
Smith's permission will ask for a little more of America and 
a little less of Europe in all future selections. Before some 
of the accessions made in recent years, and without desiring 
to make any reflections upon the ability of the vocal staff 
at Smith's Grand Conservatory, we had in Dr. Kimball and 
Professors Odend’hal and Melamet instructors capable of 
filling the positions equally as well. 

I appreciate the fact that John Smith is an American and 
free from prejudice, but regret that in his admiration for 
the foreign he even classes Harold Randolph with those of 
foreign birth and that he becomes blind to the merits of his 
countrymen XX. 


Ada May Benzing.—A new contralto from Boston, 
Madame Benzing, has been heard this spring in a number of 
festivals, where she has been remarkably successful. Al- 
though comparatively unknown, Madame Benzing has 
quickly made a reputation for herself as one of our best 
contralto singers, both by her beautiful voice and her fin- 
ished and artistic singing. It isto be hoped that we will 
have a chance to hear this artist in New York the coming 
season. 

Charles Jerome Coleman, Harvard, '62,.— 

The class dinner was served at Young's Hotel, and was not only a 
feast for the inner man, but a flow of soul and song. “ The songs 
we used to sing’ were sung, eliciting a tumult of applause, Charles 
Jerome Coleman being chosen chorister, for well did we all remem- 
ber his rare, unique musical talent, which caused him (“ Our Jerry,” 
as we called him) to be chosen as organist and leader of the Mozart 
Glee Club during his stay in college. His exquisite baritone voice 
thrilled us as of old. He has a studio in New York, at 19 East Six- 
teenth street. He is organist of the French P. E. Church du St. 
Esprit, and numbers many prominent singers among his pupils.— 
Exchange. 

‘1 leave next week for my vacation, 
Have had a busy season, 


He writes a friend 
to be away until September. 
and will have about all I can do in the fall. I have many 
pupils still with me, but is is too hot to teach. Shall go to 
the beautiful home of my relatives at Syracuse, and then 
go to the Adirondacks for some weeks—to tramp awhile.” 
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D’Arona to Europe.—Madame d’Arona, the eminent 
vocal teacher and expert, has been called to Europe for 
consultation, and will leave on Saturday, July 31, to be ab- 
sent about six weeks. 

Neuendorff to Europe.—-Adolph Neuendorff left for 
Europe last Saturday to spend six weeks at Mannheim in 
accordance with the orders of his physicians. He expects 
to be here again in September. 

Damon Lyon Engaged.—Mr. Damon Lyon, late bari- 
tone with Daly’s Theatre Company, has closed an engage- 
ment with the musical firm of Rich & Harris, and will make 
his début at Keith’s as a ballad singer on August 2. 

Edward Randall Myer, of Buffalo, N. Y.—Mr. Myer 
has established himself in Buffalo, after an extended expe- 
rience in other cities, and will be heard from the coming 
season. His specialty is the voice, he having studied in 
Paris and other musical centres. 

Mistake About Sawyer.—Last week's paper stated that 
Antonia H. Sawyer, the contralto, would remain during the 
winter at Cambridge at her sister’s residence. This was 
an obvious error. Mrs. Sawyer will spend July and 
August in New England, part of the time at Cambridge. 


Mrs. G. W. Ostrander, of Binghamton.—Mrs. Ostran- 
der is developing a fine contralto voice, having hitherto 
sung soprano. She is the first contralto of the Cecilian 
Ladies’ Quartet, which sang so successfully at the N. Y. S. 
M. T. A., and is planning to spend part of next season in 
New York. Two of her best numbers are Rubinstein’s 
Since First I Met Thee and Bartlett’s Dreams. 

Willow Grove Opera Festival.—For the operatic festi- 
val which Mr. Damrosch will give at the Willow Grove 
Park, in the week beginning July 26, a series of most in- 
teresting programs have been prepared. Excerpts from the 
following operas will be given: Lohengrin, Tannhiduser, 
Meistersingers, Carmen, Faust, Lucia, Rigoletto, Martha 
and Bohemian Girl. The following artists have been en- 
gaged: Miss Myrta Gertrude French, Mesdames Ida 
Klein and Stein, and Messrs. Evan Williams, Chevalier 
Del Papa, Signor Montegriffo, Signor Bologne, Mr. 
Gwylym Miles and Mr. J. C. Dempsey. The entire New 
York Symphony Orchestra will assist. Messrs. Walter 
Damrosch and Elliot Schenck will conduct. 

Ella L. Hamilton.—Another energetic woman has now 


come forward. Miss Ella L. Hamilton, of Toledo, who 


during the past few years has been instrumental in fur- | 


nishing her townspeople with some of the best musical at- 


tractions, has been appointed manageress of the Toledo | 


Auditorium. For lectures, concerts and other high-class 
entertainments this is said to be one of the finest and in 
point of acoustics most desirable halls in the West. 

Miss Hamiiton’s name in connection with the manage- 


ment gives ample assurance of the high character of enter- | 


| tainments which will occupy the Auditorium. Miss Hamil- 

| ton is now at work completing her subscription list for the 

| coming season, and is in negotiation with several of the 
best artists coming to America this year. 


Rosenthal’s Arrival.—Rosenthal will arrive about the 
beginning of November, but will not appear in public until 


violin. Later, by special request, Mrs. Sawyer sang a selection writ- 
ten by her former instructor, Chaminade, and her singing of that 
famous composer's The Silver Ring would have delighted the author 
quite as much as it did her audience. Mrs. Sawyer’s singing of W. 
C. Carl’s Spring Voices was equally pleasing, particularly to the 


| composer, who attended the convention and heard the song. Mrs. 


the middle of that month. He will very likely not play | 


with orchestra in New York this season, as his applications 
for recitals are too numerous. In his first four recitals he 
will play an entirely different program at each one. He 
may, later in the season, give a request program. In one 
of his first concerts he will play the famous Don Juan 


fantaisie by Liszt—the piéce de résistance of his tour nine | 


years ago. 

Emma Juch Active Again.—This coming season Mme. 
Emma Juch will re-enter the concert field more actively than 
she has for several years. ‘his past spring the fair prima 
donna sang in only a few important musical festivals, and 
such was her success that she was induced by the urgent 
requests of a number of our best musical directors and 
directors of societies to come to the front more prominently 
in the future. Her fresh voice, rare intelligence and most 
artistic style place Madame Juch without doubt in the front 
rank of our prime donne. In the interpretation of certain 
works and songs she is by far the best artist we have with 
us. Madame Juch will be underthe management of Henry 
Wolfsohn. 

Alberto Jonas.—Mr. Alberto Jonas, after a most suc- 
cessful concert season, is now enjoying a rest and vacation 
at Rainbow Lake, one of the healthiest, most romantic and 
wildest places of the Adirondack Mountains. In Septem- 
ber the pianist will go on a Western tour to Utah and 
Colorado, where arrangements are now being made for his 
appearance in concert. The following excerpts are taken 
from the Binghamton press, from which Mr. Jonas re- 
ceived unlimited praise: 

Mr. Jonas’ skill on the piano was wonderful and he received his 
full share of applause.— 7he Evening Herald, July 6. 


Alberto Jonas made his reappearance and gave a long list of piano 
pieces, eleven in number. The last, the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 12, was 
perhaps the broadest number. It was given with a wealth of volume 
and velocity and contrasted strongly with the poetic style which 
predominated in most of his numbers. Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat 
major brought out a delicacy of touch anda rippling technic. Mr. 
Jonds is a great artist.—Ainghamton Leader, July 7. 

The work on the piano by Alberto Jonas caused the audience to 
enthuse, as well it might, although it must be said in justice to Mr. 
Jon4s that asa rule Binghamton audiences do not enthuse over in- 
strumental playing.—-Evening Herald, July 7. 

More Success for Antonia H. Sawyer.—The continued 
and progressive success of this admirable contralto is well 
indicated in the following recent press notices from 


Elmira and Binghamton, N. Y.: 

Another contralto eminent in her style was Mrs. Antonia H. 
Sawyer, who holds the fine position of solo contralto in the Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church and Temple Bonai Teshurun, New York. Mrs. 
Sawyer represents the French school in its very best and is superb 

| inthe works of Massenet, Chaminade and such eminent French 
composers. A Jamais, with violin by Bertha Howe, and piano, 
Professor Riesberg, she sang fine, beyond words, and received 
rounds of applause. Inher dainty English songs one of the most 
beautiful was My Little One, by Laura Sedgwick Collins. The 
breadth and fullness of Mrs. Sawyer’s tones are remarkable and 
her easy, clear enunciation is one of her greatest gifts.—Z2/mira 
Telegram, July 11, 1897. 





The audience was charmed by Mrs. Sawyer’s interpretation of 
Augusta Holmés’ Strophes (La Montagne Noir), Tschaikowsky’s 
Serenade and Bemberg’s Chant Hindou. She was admirably accom- 
panied by Mr. Riesberg on the piano and Miss Bertha Howe on the 


Sawyer’s last number, My Little One, was dedicated to the singer by 
its writer, Laura Sedgwick Collins.—ASinghamton Leader, July 9 
18097. 


Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the contralto, sang Pensée d’Automne (J. 
Massenet) and La Fiancée (Charles René) withan admirable apprecia- 
tion of the song’s sentiment. Hervoice has a wide range, and is 
under excellent control. 

Three touching songs were those next given by Mrs. Sawyer. Thy 
Name, Little Boy Blue and A NightSong. The program came to an 
end with the singing of By Babylon’s Wave (Gounod) by the chorus. 
—Binghamton Republican, July 8, 8, 197. 


Mrs. Antonia Sawyer sang two ¢ groups of songs, both French and 
English, and appeared to even better advantage than at her former 
engagement here.—Singhamton Leader, July, 8 187. 





Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer charmed the audience with three solos, 
which were given as is usual with her in a manner to leave none un- 
satisfied. She sang Augusta Holmés’ Strophes (La Montagne Noir), 
Tschaikowsky's Serenade and Bemberg’s Chant Hindou. Mr. Ries- 
berg was at the piano, and Miss Bertha Howe accompanied on the 
violin. 

Perhaps the most interesting of Mrs. Sawyer's next group of songs 
was The Silver Ring, by Chaminade. Mrs. Sawyer studied under 
the composer, and this piece has come to be regarded as peculiarly 
belonging to Mrs. Sawyer. The song wassung by special request 
She sang also Spring Voices, by William C. Carl, who was in at- 
tendance atthe convention, and My Little One, by Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins, and dedicated to the singer.—Ainghamton Republican, 
July 9, 1807. 

A School of Note.—<Activity is not always the sign of 
progress, but the energy displayed by the faculty of the 
Virgil Piano School, the occasion being the special summer 
course for teachers, has made another progressive step in 
establishing the method more firmly in the minds of the 


public. 

There is more than the usual interest displayed by the 
students and they are all enthusiastically busy getting the 
full benefits of the seven lessons a week, two recitals every 





| Tuesday and Thursday evening, with additional talks and 


lectures by the director. The recitals are attended by the 
general public as well as the students of the school. It 
must be a gratification to the originators of this method to 
note the number of teachers who have laid down their old 
ideas and adopted this practical aid to teaching. There 
are in attendance this year, as is usually the case, students 
from all over the country—Canada, Massachusetts, New 
York, Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Maine, Texas, &c. 

The public demonstration of the clavier and the public 
performance of the pupils on the piano of difficult classical 
and modern compositions are the convincing results of the 
practicability of the method, and to this is due the success 
now enjoyed. 
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REMINGTON SQUIRE, 


Ma nager 113 WEST 96th STREET, 
? 


NEW YORK. 


All Leading Artists. 








ELEANORE MEREDITH————Soprano- 


——=KATHRIN HILKE, ® 
MARY LOUISE CLARY Contralto—LILIAN CARLLSMITH, 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


E. C, TOWNE- 


Tenor CHAS. A. RICE. 


CARL E DUFF ———Basso———*'se J, H. MCKINLEY, Tenor. 
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Rakai. Tang Ryl 
» SOPRANO. .. 

Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


® 
ADDRESS: 


THE LONDON MUSICAL. COURIER, 
21 Princes St Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus W. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


ADDRESS: 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU,... 
- 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 








AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 


BAN DA 


EUROPE’S GREATEST MILITARY CONCERT BAND, 
Commences at the... 
| METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE,. . . NEW YORK, 
Friday Evening, October 15, 1897. 
DIRECTION OF 
CARL AND THEODOR ROSENFELD. 


For dates and terms en route, address 


1441 Broadway, New York City. 


| HENRY ROSENBERG, General Manager, | 


ROSSA 


ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD, 


Teacher of Singing, 


will resume Teaching 
on September 13. 


149A Tremont St., BOSTON. 











| Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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INDECENT EXPOSURE. 


Fox many months now Fifth avenue has been torn open at different places, 

indecently exposing the entrails of the city. Children and innocent girls 
who should as yet know nothing of physiology have been forced to look day 
after day at these iron and fire-clay intestines, through which pass the sew- 
age, the water, the gases and various other products of the city. 

It is unbecoming; it is vulgar; it is indecent exposure. 

Fifth avenue is not the only street which has been submitted to this in- 
dignity. From one end of town to the other the public streets are hacked up 
or blockaded with a truly democratic disdain for the public. 

The extremest beauty of democracy is that it can always afford to say: 
‘*The public be d——d!” 

Any illiterate contractor or millionaire politician who cares to bribe a few 
aldermen or legislators may tear up the streets as he pleases, run his street 
railways here or there, have this building condemned or that architectural 
monstrosity approved; in a word, he may do exactly as he pleases, In other 
cities—in London, Paris, Vienna. Rome—there is civic pride; he would be a 
monstrous ass who should pretend to pride in the American city, with its 
gross disregard of public rights, its iconoclastic disdain for its own history, 
its ignorant defiance of all that is beautiful and artistic, its shameful, nasty 
likeness to the unfinished cloaca. 

Very shortly one man will be put in a position to govern the hetero- 
geneous boroughs which make up New York city and house its 4,000,000 
inhabitants. He will be selected by speculative millionaires and political 
bosses and elected by ‘‘free and equal” voters. No one cares very much who 
the man may be. No one cares very much which particular faction he repre- 
sents. Men of Serious Intellect ask no more than that the next mayor shall 
be aman of civic pride. He may plunder or point the way to plunder for 
others. No one need object. That is his own business, and, in a democracy, 
it is his especial privilege. But while he is squandering public funds on 
traction schemes and gas schemes and other schemes for the enrichment of 
the men who made a mayor of him, he might divert some of the plunder to 
improving the city. Rome at one time was much in the condition of New 
York to-day. Still the plebeians who plundered the city made it the most 
magnificent city in the world. They were not hogs. 

The slovenliness and uncouthness of New York are due to the rapacity of 
the ‘‘ rulers” in the first place, but in a degree also to their incapacity to ap- 
preciate orderliness and municipal beauty. 

Pray, how should these peasants out of the cabins and kennels of Ireland 
know anything of art? Even the educated Irishman is an inartistic creature. 
The distressful country has never produced one painter, one poet, one musi- 
cian, one sculptor, one novelist, one architect of the first order. And the 
peasant Irishman is about as savant in art as the pig with which he slept. 

And yet to a large extent these are the fellows who are ‘‘ruling” New 
York. When you add a sprinkling of tobacco-chewing Westerners, German 
and Hungarian peasants, unprincipled, hypocritical Yankees and home-bred 
saloon keepers and dive keepers, you have a fair idea of the ‘‘ rulers” of New 
York. Even were they inspired by the best motives and the highest munici- 
pal pride, they are too ignorant, too uncouth, too gross to make New York a 
comely, sweet, well-ordered and artistic city. 

THE COURIER does not ignore the arrangement of things; it takes no fret- 
ful delight in crying for the moon, and indeed—when it cannot get the moon— 
is always willing to put up with the substitute of green cheese. For many 
years to come New York will sprawl here on the is'and, just as shapeless, un- 
couth, dirty and defiantly inartistic as it is to-day. For many years it will be 
overrun by half-civilized peasants, virtue-mongering Yankees and the other 
types of American ‘‘ freedom and equality.” 

Still THe Courier is optimistic enough to believe that some day New York 
will have the decency not to expose her entrails to the gaze of blushing girls 
and wondering little children. 

It is not nice and it is not neces ary. 





A new volume of verse by Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac is in 
the press. Its title is Roseaux Pensants. 


There has just come to light a romance of Alfred de Musset’s which was 
hitherto unknown. It is entitled Denise, and will shortly make its appearance 
as a serial. 
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MR. JEROME K. JEROME. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


HE great field marshals of literature have but now been very cruel to Mr. 
Jerome, and I am going to fix my sword bayonet upon my little gun and 
to give him aleg up. Even now (it may be) in the office of 70 Day (a weekly 
paper edited by Mr. Jerome) the persecuted one is smoking one of his favorite 
cigars made of ‘‘cabbage leaves soaked in guano,” gloomy, and alone. 
Courage, dear sir! let the sense of a finer glory soothe the red marks that the 
pens of the mighty have scored in you! I have risen up in your hour of need 
—‘'Dabit Ranger his quoque finem.”” You rule me with no rod of iron, but with 
an unctuous pastoral staff; your books produce in me a delicious mesmeric 
coma ending, like all good things, in a full stop. The evil ones have lit their 
candles and rung their bell to curse your book. I will excommunicate them, 
Now people have called Mr. Jerome vulgar. Why? Because he has written 
tender, loving studies of ‘‘the slavey.” Because he has prated of ‘* the 
family " at Hawarden—in short, because he is more at home in the servants’ 
hall that in the drawing-room, Max has ruined him forever. This is unfair. 
Zola writes of the prostitute on the war path, and we welcome him in ten 
editions; Mr. Jerome writes of the bank clerk on the tow path and the wise 
say ‘‘goto.” If Mr. Jerome likes to wear a brown bowler and spats with his 
tasteful evening costume or to sit down upon the butter, why on earth should 
we mind? Because the combined malignancy of god parents and ancestors 
have endowed Mr. J with a K (instead of the more ‘‘classy " hyphen) between 
his reduplication, Punch goes andcalls him ‘‘ Jerrumkey.’’ Why should he be 
jumped upon even by august feet ? 

A week agone, upon a journey I was making, I entered into some talk with 
a person who informed me that he was a junior clerk in one of those places 
where the prudent insure their lives. Ashe leapt from the train at Balham he 
pushed a little paper into my hand. As I read there seemed something fami- 
liar in the noble, scathing lines, and turning to the cover I found they were 
indeed from the unstyleographic pen of Mr. Jerome. No hitting below the 
intellect here! No cryptic utterance! No; the author takes you by the hand 
and talks to you in the kindliest way. Ecoutez! ‘‘ Every idea, every hope that 
the century began with its close sees dead. As one says, it is all very sad, 
but the jubilee is with us. Nine hundred millions lie idle on current accounts 
and cakes and ale can be bought for a few pence,” 

First, in this exquisite piece of prose we have a Manfredic burst of melan- 
choly from this great hearted man. Then a little puzzle to cheer us again. 
‘*As one says,” Who? (ans.) Why, ‘‘Mr. Jerome, of course.” It is inter- 
esting, also, to hear that the jubilee is with us; but how sad to learn that 
900,000,000 poor down-trodden men and women have no other shelter than 
the roof of a gloomy bank, and even then, in the utter absence of blankets, 
must make their couch upon hard, and doubtless prickly, current accounts. 
‘‘ Cakes and ale can be bought for a few pence.” Ah! well, well, Mr. J——, 
certain thoughts are prayers. I go buyale. In the same number how preg- 
nantly Mr. Jer. K. Jer. criticises the public schools—those dark places where 
no reader of Zo-Day has ever penetrated. He drops a tear over poor Mr. 
Cuthbert Evans, and then, ashamed of his (quite creditable) emotion, spells 
Canon Lyttleton’s name with ani! 

Rude Saturday, cease abusing this good man. Crescending Chronicle, 
be still. One word more and I have done. As tothe recent controversy 
about Mr. Jerome’s grammar. In the Chronicle Mr. J. asseverates that 
not only does he know grammar, but has taught it, and means to go on teach- 
ing it. Iam content to take his word for it, and to congratulate the little 
board school girls (they will be slaveys some day !) on their coming treat.— 
Ranger Gull in Figaro. 





HE Societaires of the Comédie Francaise have a grievance against their 
manager, M. Jules Claretie. Each of them, including the manager, 

gets an income of about $8,000 a year, but the acting members are forbidden 
to appear on any other stage than that of the Théatre Francaise. M. Claretie, 
however, makes substantial additions to his dividend by writing novels, 
articles, lectures, &c. The members of the company object to having their 
manager earn so much, so they have sent a formal communication on the 
subject to M. Raimbaud, Minister of Public Instruction, who, significantly 
enough, has the supervision of the national theatre.— 7imes, 
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JOW is the midsummer of managerial discontent; the theatres are not even 
N paying their rent. 

If the above does not scan do not blame me. It is too hot to make rhymes; 
it is too hot to write about stuffy old playhouses, yet quite a batch of news 
have I for your inspection, for example: 

Did you read of Sarah Bernhardt’'s refusal to attend a civic reception at 
Portsmouth, England, because she had some steps to climb? At last Sarah 
begins to give in at the knees. Perhaps Zorenzaccio was too much for her 
joints. You can fancy what the good citizens of Portsmouth remarked of the 
actress. I suppose they called her the Scarlet Woman. 


The Reverend Moody was asked to pass judgment upon the alleged new 
sayings of Christ as set forth in the papyrus recently discoveredin Egypt. He 
knows as much of such things as a bull does of a ‘‘ bike.” Nevertheless, the 
Evening World prints his drooling remarks, while the Zimes gives a signed 
editorial on the subject by a scholar competent to handle the theme, Mr. 
Francis Brown. 

* ” * 

Lottie Collins got a judgment of £25 against London Society because the 
paper declared one of her songs was vulgar. Now, let the galled jade wince; 
there’s hope for Comstock yet. Now that I come to think of it, I never heard 
a vulgar song in a variety hall; have you? 


7 
* * 


Ta-rara-boom-de-ay was merely the appearance of a pure, powerful but 
not reserved nature. 
* a * 
A girl in San Francisco committed suicide because her stage career was a 
failure. An awful precedent for numerous ladies still on the boards. 


* 
. * 


A precedent, however, that fills one’s heart with hope. 


* 
. * 


Captain Cook at the Garden is well named; so is the audience, too. 


* 
* * 


Della Fox is said to have signed for next season with The Wedding Day, 
so that disposes of lots of rumors to the contrary. 


The Charles Delmonico illness story shows to what a state of distraction 
the newspapers are brought in their mad search after news. If you can’t find 
it, manufacture it. 

* a * 

George Lederer will direct the tour of Clara Lipman, Louis Mann and 
Charles Dickson in the new Kremer comedy, The Prince and the Prima 
Donna. 


* 
* a 


Gillette’s cigar has won London. Already titled ‘‘chappies” are endeav- 

oring to imitate his gelid manner of smoking, and of course unsuccessfully. 
* su * 

Three new singers have been engaged by the Bostonians—Nellie Guisti, 
of San Francisco; Helena Frederick, of Chicago, and Oriska Worden, of this 
city. 

There’s lots in names after all. 

* rg * 

A man saved the lives of the tenants of a Brooklyn flat-house by playing 
the cornet. There were some obstinate ones who preferred the flames to the 
music, but the firemen did their duty. After all the cornet is an awful death. 


* 
- *” 


Chinese plays will be the rage this season. 


* 
* . 


Baroness Blanc has had her heart touched at last, but it was a fencing foil 
and not love that did it. She is still singing in Chicago, and the press agent 
who wrote the story is dead or ought to be. 


* 
- 7 . 


The hotter the weather the livelier and more obnoxious become the Gerry 
Society. It is now arresting boys caught with ice in their mouths. The 
Gerry people say that it chills their sense of duty to the ice companies, 


* 
* * 


The above may be set to music. 


Ted Marks did not commit suicide after Guilbert’s marriage. He has a 
grudge against Dr. Schiller, so he is waiting, just waiting. He brings a 
Siberian explorer, Harry De Windt, to this country next season. A good 


name for a lecturer. 
_ 
a. 7 


What I am looking for is a personally conducted tour to the Yukon country. 
I would like to quit this round of pleasure known as journalism and Klondyke 
a few hundred thousand dollars. 

Let us all go Klondyking. , 

” * 

The curious part of it is that Willis Nowell, the Boston violinist, has been 
associated with his father for the past ten years in Alaskan gold mining. And 
now it comes with a rush and in another part of the territory. Is God 
always good to Boston ? F 

* 

Charles Frohman, with John Drew, sailed for home last Saturday. He 
has engaged all Europe; all except what Too Much Johnson (R. E.) did not 
get ahead of him. The Secret Service company sails for New York August 7. 
An English company will continue the play. 


7 
* * 


Variety managers decide that window lithographs and their attendant 
evil, free tickets for scalpers, must go. A good move. 


” 
* * 


Julius Steger has shaved off his mustache. There would be a tempest in 
a teapot if Marie were here. 


* 
7 * 


Eleanora Duse is to appear in Berlin. As she first became known to the 
world in Vienna there is nothing surprising that she should play in Berlin; 
Indeed, if I mistake not, she has already played in the German capital. 


* 
. * 


Maurice Grau has, it is said, offered Delna 1,000,000 frs. for seven months 
here, season of ‘98-99. Can this be true ? 
* = * 
Beerbehm Tree is to produce a dramatization of Sinkiewicz’s Quo Vadis. 
He will play the part of WVero. 


* 
* * 


Zacconi, the celebrated Italian tragedian, has been engaged by the 
Rosenfelds for a two years’ tour in this country. He is to be supported by 
Virginia Ritter, an Italian actress of high repute. 


. 
* * 


Still they come! Soon the American actor will be driven to trade if the 
foreigner continues to invade us at the present rate. 
* 
* * 

Of course it had tocome. Mary Elizabeth Lease has written a ‘‘ Vampire” 
poem and inscribed it to Mr. Kipling, who will feel ill when he reads tte first 
two verses: 

A woman there was, and she gave her love, 
Even as you and I, 

To a pitiless beast ; she thought him a man, 

Loved him as only a true woman can, 


And believing in him her life began, 
Even as you and I. 


Oh, the broken hearts, the ruined lives, 
The madness and despair, 

Belong to the man who knows full well 

That the flame of lust is the fuel of hell, 
But who, knowing, does not care 


* 
+ + 


The Hoppers are not to divorce—just yet. They go out with El 
Capitain next season and swear that they are on good terms—with their 
manager. 


* 
* 7. 


The Japonica Serenade, Rudolph Aronson’s latest composition, dedicated to 
Japan’s Prince Imperial, has just been published for piane and orchestra, and 
will be added to the repertory of Damrosch’s, Neuendorff’s, Lander’s, Meyer's, 
Bernstein’s, Schwab's and Geisenmann’s orchestras. 


* 
* * 


Henry Schmitt now conducts the Metropolitan Orchestra on the Madison 
Square Roof Garden. 


* 
. - 


Twenty members of the Twenty-third Regiment Band, who are playing at 
the Brighton Beach Music Hall, struck last Saturday night because they were 
not paid before the concert began. Frederick Hutchings, the manager of the 
music hall, returned the entrance money to the audience. 


* 
* * 


A member of Congress was going home very late a few nights ago (the 
Washington Post says), when he met a young man who was hopelessly drunk. 
The Congressman happened to know where he lived, and kindly guided him 
home. The Congressman had no sooner pulled the bell than the door was 
flung open, and a tall and vigorous woman appeared. She said not a word, 
but grabbed the intoxicated young man by the collar and gave him a shaking 
that fairly loosened his teeth. Into the hall she shook him and slammed the 
door. The Congressman was descending the steps, when the door opened 
again, and his friend flew out as if flung from a catapult. He landed at the 
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foot of the stairs, and the Congressman picked him up. He was very much 
frightened, and he was almost sober. He managed to gasp out: ‘‘ We don’t 
live here. We—we moved last week.” The really interesting thing would 
be to know what happened to the man who does live there. 


+ ° * 
‘*Opera,” said Mr. Slobkins, reading his newspaper, ‘‘seems to be a risky 
venture.” 
‘*Well, why not?” asked Mrs. Slobkins, ‘‘ with John de Risky and Edward 
de Risky getting all the money, and leaving the rest to be satisfied with 
hearin’ ’em sing ?”’ 


* 
on * 


In this community there is little sign of any inclination to accept stage 
folk as entitled to social privileges, says the Avening Sun. Ina society which 
may have circles, but which has noclasses, the actors and actresses form a 
class apart. Their doings are chronicled fully, but the consequent notoriety 
is only regarded in a professional way. It is expected that they shall provide 
a certain amount of entertainment in their ordinary lives as well as when they 
appear upon the stage. It is true that there is one English actor who moves 
in the best social circles when he is in thistown. But this man has allowed it 
to be known that he distinguishes between his private and his public capacities. 
The title of knighthood which was conferred upon him he does not use as an 
actor. And yet this man has been most persistent in asserting that his pro- 
fession should be accepted as an art and his practitioners as artists. The 
general prejudice against the actor as a member of a trade which is still under 
a ban is very well expressed by M. Jules Lemaitre, as follows; ‘‘ People are 
quite willing that the actors should be recognized, not his calling. The an- 
tipathy to which actors are still largely the victims is of Roman, feudal and 
Christian origin, and may be summed up as follows: For a man publicly to 
exhibit himself * * * for the amusement of his fellows, to express ideas 
and passions which are not his own, to pretend for gain to be that which he 
is not, is to be wanting in self-respect, is to violate in himself the dignity of 
the citizen, the freeman and the Christian; and no * * * state mark of 
distinction should be extended to the members of a profession or calling that 
has such a state of things for a foundation. Such is the opinion of many, 
among whom I, however, must not be courted.’’ Among ourselves it will be 
found that exactly the same prejudice exists. When the actor or actress is 
honored it is as an individual, and not as an expert at an interesting trade 


* 
* ~ 


Here is the title of a new, and I hope, unpopular song: As I Stood by My 
Mother’s Open Grave I Wondered if She Were Dead. 


* 
. 7 


Here is a straight tip that came to De Verna and Cohen, the daring mma- 
gers of Nature, and by them sent t) me: 


JULY 18,97. Dear sir allow me to give you a good tip for your play to insure success try and get 
Mrs. Nack who will no doubt be discharged. She has now moor notoriety than any woman except 
queen victoria. the public would flock to see her you would also be benifiting her and yourself, as 
she is a german just like yourself and would understand one and other and reap the benefit of Blood 

Yours Slem 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


ODE IN May. 


Let me go forth, and share 

The overflowing Sun 

With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair, 
Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On heights of bracken and ling, 
And earth, unto her leaflet tips, 
Tingles with the Spring 


What is so sweet and dear 

As a prosperous morn in May, 

The confident prime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss, 
Asking aright, is denied, 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the worid a bride? 


The Song of Mingling flows, 

Grave, ceremonial, pure, 

As once, from lips that endure, 

The cosmic descant rose, 

When the temporal! lord of life, 
Going his golden way, 

Had taken a wondrous maid to wife 
That long had said him nay 


For of old the Sun, our sire, 

Came wooing the mother of men, 
Earth, that was virginal then, 

Vestal fire to his fire. 

Silent her bosom and coy, 

But the strong god sued and pressed : 
And born of their starry neptial joy 
Are all that drink of her breast. 


And the triumph of him that begot, 
And the travail of her that Lore, 
Behold, they are evermore 

As warp and weft in our lot. 

We are children of splendor and flame, 
Of shuddering. also, and tears. 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the Spheres. 
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O bright irresistibie lord, 

We are fruit of Earth's womb, each one, 
And fruit of thy loins, O Sun, 

Whence first was the seed outpoured. 

To thee as our Father we bow, 

Forbidden thy Father to see, 

Who is older and greater than thou, as thou 
Art greater and oider than we. 


Thou art but as a word of his speech ; 
Thou art but asa wave of his hand ; 
Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
*T wixt tide and tide on his beach ; 
Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 
Or a moment's mood of his soul ; 
Thou art lost in the notes on the lips of his choir 
That chant the chant of the Whole 
WILLIAM WATSON, in London Chronicle 


” 
7 * 


HE second part of the quarterly magazine Americana Germanica contains 
an interesting account of the visit of the poet Lenau to this country. 
Like most of the German students in the year 1832, he was powerfully influ- 
enced by the French revolution of that year, and the widespread liberal 
movement led the young enthusiasts to dream of establishing in the West a 
new Germany, freer than any which there was any hope of having at home. 
Lenau, after a visit to Economy, bought a farm at Crawford, Ohio, but soon 
gave up the experiment. Many of his poems bear marks of his sojourn here, 
and of his disillusionments. He was always of a melancholy temper; as he 
said, ‘‘ the compass of his soul ever trembled back to the pain of life. 


a 
* 


A book against the celibacy of the clergy hasjust appeared. Itis Le Cri de 
la Chair, by a priest, is bound in yellow with a red cross stamped thereon. 
M. de Bonnefon, a better judge than I can be, says it is so immoral that it 
will make everybody cry out and everybody read it. ‘‘ The obscenity of the 
thought wallows in the mud of the language.”’ It is quite impossible to give 
any idea of the contents of the book, for it isnot till the last chapter that this 
priest takes a mistress. The rest of it isa series of variations on the worst 
passages in Lewis’ Monk. There is nothing inflammatory in its pages; it 
might be placed alongside Kraff Ebing’s books. 


7 
* * 


A monument to Guy de Maupassant will be placed in the Parc Monceau, 
near the little stone bridge. It exhibits in front of a bust of the author a 
young Parisienne sitting in a dreamy attitude, her hand dropping a book 
which she had just been reading 

* . 

I am a good Democrat and believe in State rights. I believe, too, in every 
State cherishing its local characteristics. I like to hear the Bostonian sing 
the praise of baked beans and the Philadelphian shouting for scrapple. I 
should be sorry to see Virginia assimilated to Vermont. I rejoice in Chicago 
and her freak literature, in anything in fact that will prevent us from sinking 
into dull uniformity. I like the picturesque effect that can be produced by 
judicious use of dialect. I say ‘‘ judicious use” because I do not believe in 
such slathers of it as Uncle Remus gives us. 

* “ . 

Two great novelists do use dialect judiciously, Sir Walter Scott and 
Thomas Hardy. In their works it is always in place and always effective; 
never overdone. But while these authors employ provincial forms when they 
are necessary to give color, one writer, Robert Louis Stevenson, has written 
books in what may be called the Scots language. No one would call the 
descriptive parts of Kidnapped, The Master of Ballantrae or Katisona dialect; 
they are written in Court Scots, to use Sir Walter’s term, the language used 
at Holyrood while Scotland had kings of herown. They are executed with 
remarkable skill; there is no trace of the dialects of Glasgow or Aberdeen, 
yet all through these books every page is distinctly Scotch, as di-tinctly so as 
Knox's Regiment of Women. 


* * 


Who does not regret the wiping out of the old French landmarks, when 
the Republic and the Empire abolished the old provinces, with their provin- 
cial parliaments, and divided the country up into geometrical figures called 


departments ? 
* ” 7 


Here are a few portraits of England and Englishmen taken from the pop- 
ular and proverbial sayings of the people of France: 

Neither good wind nor good war comes from England. 

Good land; evil race. 

Amiable as an Englishman. 

Meschanrt coum’ un Anglés (Bas-Limousin). Wicked as an Englishman. 

Manja como un Anglés (Languedoc). To eat like an Englishman. 

Drunk as an Englishman. 

To swear like an Englishman, &c. 

Indeed, if we may judge by proverbs, the Englishman has a bad repuation 
all over the Continent. He and the Greek share the popular epithets of 
abuse. But John Bull can stand it 





A volume of essays will be issued shortly by M. Theodor de Wyzewa, whose 
articles in the Zemps are always well worth reading. Among’the subjects 
treated will be Robert Louis Stevenson, Emily Bronte, the Naturalist novel 
in England, Nicolas Gogol and Feministe literature. 








iv THE COURIER-DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 





OWN here at the seashore, where the cool seas run greenly over the 
sands, and frolicsome girls, all arms and legs, loll under white umbrellas, 
one does not feel greatly inclined to mental exertion. It is so much more 
profitable to lollunder a white umbrella and roll cigarettes and dream of 
some other fellow who is sweating in the harness. I like to think of THE 
RACONTEUR, writing learnedly and savantly of Brahms—this weather. 
It soothes me and I roll another cigarette. 


* 
* * 


I am not a vain man, nor given to boastfulness, but I think I may claim to 
be expert in the elaborate art of idleness. It did not come by nature. 

Indeed the art of doing nothing with entire satisfaction to oneself is hard 
to learn; it is, Ishould fancy, far more difficult than juggling or writing 
comic opera. It must be especially hard to learn in this country, where 
activity is not only common, but is not even considered dishonorable. I can 
understand why a poor man should work, but the rich laboring man is the 
most absurd creature on earth. 

A mysterious providence has given him leisure and he has not the wit to 
use it. The uncommon activity of the rich American is mortifying and de- 
pressing. He does not appreciate that leisureliness which is fortune’s best 
gift. He simply cannot be horizontal. 

* . * 

The man who cannot be idle is primitive and deficient. 

The highest type of man is the Yoghi, who squats in divine idleness week 
in and week out, staring at his navel. 

What is it to him that other men invent machines, build railroads, dig 
ditches, jockey stocks, make fortunes, beget children, read newspapers or 
write them. 

He is wise with the wisdom of Ludlam’s dog. 

Why should he chase rabbits ? 

— a 

There are no idlers in New York; at best mere pretenders. They have 
never eaten of the lotus. They have debauched the art to a shabby trade. 
You may see them sunning themselves in Union square, out at elbow, tat- 
terdemalions, unclean, useless. This is not idleness; it is dry rot. 

And at night as you pass up Broadway you see women who make a strange 
pretense of idling—to which their sedulous eyes give the lie. 

The trade of the midnight woman, like the trade of the tramp, has 
nothing to do with the divine indiligence of the true idler. The idler is born 
—not made by necessity. 


. 
* * 


I have known two periods of artistic and elaborate idleness. 

One was in Italy. A few summers ago I went to Padua to see those 
bleached, marvelous frescoes Giotto made. I intended to journey on ina 
day or two. But I chanced to stroll out through the Roman gate. The 
white, shining road leading south was not attractive; I turned round by the 
city wall. There was a pleasant shade of olive trees and agaves, and a win- 
some river, the Bacchiglione, muttered smoothingly. As I stood there a 
flat-bottomed boat came floating down with the current, steered by a brown 
fellow who held an oar rudderwise. 

I hailed him, and as he brought the nose of the boat inshore, stepped 
aboard. The boatman punted out into the middle of the stream and we 
drifted on. 

* ad * 

We shot an old stone bridge and got out into open country. About a 
quarter of a mile from the city laborers were putting up a small brick house. 
They had already built the first story. 

There was no charm in the building, but the process was interesting. 

I nodded to the waterman and he made the boat fast to the bank that I 
might look on without interruption. I lit my pipe and lay back comfortably 
and watched. 

+ . - 

A bricklayer was on the top of the wall. Midway to the top a fine, stal- 

wart woman stood on a ladder; underneath her on the ground stood another 


woman, equally muscular, but not comely. Some 6 feet away from her 
was a pile of bricks, near which stood a third woman—young and of extreme 


beauty. 

The process was this: 

The man on the wall called mournfully, ‘‘ O-0-0-0-li!” 

(What that meant I have never been able to learn; the man on the wall 
said he did not know, and Professor Pezzagno, of Florence, was quite in the 
dark.) 

The effect of the cry was immediate. The young woman by the brick 
pile picked up a brick and tossed it skillfully to the woman at the foot of the 
ladder. As the missile left her hand she called out, ‘‘Uno!” 


The second woman deftly caught the brick, cried ‘‘Duo!” and tossed to 
the woman midway on the ladder. She in turn shouted ‘‘ Tre!” threw the 
brick to the man on the wall, who chipped it with his trowel, dabbed it with 
mortar and set it in place, Then again he wailed ‘‘ O-o0-0-0-0-li! ”’ and the 


operation was repeated. 
* 
7. * 


It was marvelously fascinating. 

I lay there in the boat until the purple evening closed in and work was 
over for the time being. Then the waterman sculled me back to Padua. The 
next morning I had them put me up a Inncheon at my hotel, and after break- 
fast sought out my boatman. We drifted down to the house, and in divine 
idleness I watched the brick-tossers and the sad man astraddle the wall. 
When night fell we went back to town. 

June wore away into July; July turned the Auguotan corner; it took 
seven weeks to lay the second and last story of thath use, and I saw every 
brick tossed from woman to woman and woman to man. 

Those were the seven happiest weeks of my life. They were absolutely 
idle, and yet the idléness was reasonable and artistic. 

It was idleness prettily tinged with the reflected industry of others. 

Ah, that’s the thing! Z 

* * 

Another time I was in the red country of Devenshire. In a farmyard I 
saw a brindled dog trotting in the treadmill of achurn. I sat on a stone, and 
watched him until a farmer came out and drove me away—though I did not 
look like a tramp; indeed, my eyeglass gave me quite a scholarly air. 


a 
* * 


The exquisite art of idling! 

Ah, few of us acquire it as we should. Doctor Watts (you remember his 
busy bee?) and society have conspired against us. Even the educational 
institutions have neglected this art. I do not believe that a single college in 
this country gives systematic instruction in the art of killing time. Surely, no 
country needs such instruction more. s 

* 

The agitating scientists of the day assert that the quite unreasonable ac- 
tivity which distinguishes the American is caused by a small but nimble 
worm, which burrows in the gay matter of the brai~. 

This vermis indefatigata is the cause of the pernicious industry which makes 
even the idlest American the laughing stock of the European connoisseur in 
idleness. 

So far no satisfactory remedy has been found. 

At present the only cure seems to be death—which is absurd. 

* <4 * 

The best we can do is to be as idle as we can. For my part I think I'm 
succeeding tolerably well. 

However, I have discovered wherewithal to delight Philip Hale. I dug it 
out of the second volume of Tom M-ore’s memoirs, which I brought down 
here for idle reading. Permit me to quote: 

** DECEMBER 28, 1822.—Jekyll more silent than he used to be but still very 
agreeable. In talking of cheap living, he mentioned a man who told him his 
eating cost him almost nothing, for ‘on Sunday,’ said he, ‘I always dine with 
my old friend—and then eat so much that it lasts until Wednesday, when I 
buy some tripe, which I hate like the very devil, and which accordingly makes 
me so sick that I cannot eat any more until Sunday again.’ Said that when 
the great waterworks were established at Chelsea there was a proposal for 
having there also a great organ, from which families might be supplied with 
sacred music, according as they wished, by turning the cock on or off; but 
one objection, he said, was that upon a thaw occurring after a long frost you 
might have /udas Maccabeus bursting out at Charing Cross and there would 
be no getting him under. He said that it was an undoubted fact that Lord 
(?), the proprietor of Lansdowne House before the old Lord Lansdowne, 
had a project of placing seven and twenty fiddlers, hermetically sealed, in an 
apartment underground, from which music might be communicated to any 
apartment where it was wanted. Lord L. bore witness to the truth of this, 
and said that the pipes, which had already been laid for this plan, were found 
during some repairs that took place at Lansdowne House.” 


+ 
- ia 


I know just twenty-seven fiddlers whom I would gladly devote to just 


such a project. 
* * . 


The Hera/d states, how truly I know not, that C. Frohman has secured the 
Théatre de la Renaissance for the season beginning September 25. It is a 
handsome house with an admirable lobby, though the acoustic properties are 
bad—as in most Parisian theatres. It was there that I witnessed the dolor- 
ous first night of Spiritisma last February with Sarah as Simone. Mr. C. Froh- 
man, it is said, will produce a French version of Secret Service. The trans- 
lation and adaptation will be made by M. Pierre de Courcelles, 


* 
* * 

M. Robert de la Sizeraune has been kind enough to send me his Ruskin, et 
La Réligion de la Beauté. I have received also Percival Pollard’s Dreams of 
To-day and Sadakichi Hartmann’s Buddha. Next week I shall tell you about 
them. ‘ 

* 

I observe that Martin Thorn, the barber who is accused of cutting up a 
bath rubber and scattering the fragments over the city, states that ‘‘ the best 
actor he ever saw was August von Biene,” and that he ‘‘regularly reads the 
Century Magazine.” 

The ‘cello has never been looked upon as a particularly moral instrument, 
‘but what has Mr. Richard Watson Gilder to say ? V. T. 
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The Stage Abroad. 


ie 


HE Théatre Feministe International has opened with a three act play, Hors 

du Mariage, by Mme. Daniei Lesueur. An address by Henry Fouquier 

introduced the performance. Init he took the common sense view that all 

extravagance ought to be avoided; that nothing exceeds in any way the limits 
of moderation and of good taste. 

These views, of course, are not accepted by the majority of her critics. 
They cannot believe in aresolution that does not begin by destruction, they 
refuse to see Paul Bourget’s remark, that a house can be rebuilt without 
disturbing the tenants, and that the Feministe Theatre, if it hopes to do any 
good, must be audacious inthoughtand speech. Catulle Mendes, the ‘‘ wick- 
edest man in France,” is naturally the most pronounced in his expression of 
these sentiments. 

The story of Madame Lesueur’s play is not novel, and reminds one of a 
story which appeared some time ago in the Yellow Book. Heléne Marinva/ 
and her child are abandoned by her lover Vad/ery, and to maintain herself she 
opens a school for young girls. One day herson, while playing in the Parc 
Monceau, meets the children of Vadlery, who is a rich banker, and as he is 
now a highty respectable bourgeois he persecutes //e/ene till she leaves Paris. 

In the provinces she again opens school, and is happy. She meets a young 
professor, Horace Fortier, whom she adores and by whom she is adored. 
Horace is askeptic and passionate ; he does not share the prejudices of conven- 
tional society, but, like many preachers and prophets, while he talks of liber- 
ality, clemency and the like in the case of others he himself is devout with 
the jealousy of the past. He would not marry a widow, and much less would 
he marry a lady whose lover is alive. The dialogues between the two lovers 
are very beautiful, and are marked by profound passion. A terrible scene is 
that where Vad/ery, now ruined and proscribed, comes to his old mistress, 
and flies from the muzzle of her revolver. Finally AHe/éne, wounded and 
mocked on all sides by her lover, her betrothed, even by her child, kills 
herself. 

Catulle Mendes, who has evidently been reviving his Diderot, points out 
that Vallery's refusal to marry He/ene is not, in her play, the result of any 
social conventions, but of Vad/ery's state of mind and mode of thinking. 

The piece was very warmly applauded. 


Qe rr Ss 





> 
* * 


Marcel Prevost gives his opinion of the Théatre Feministe in the /ournad. 
The title is a truism, he remarks, for the whole contemporary theatre is 
feministe. The more a piece speaks of women and for women the more 
successful it is. 

On the other hand, the Théatre Libre pieces are fallen into utter discredit. 
In them woman was baser than man, with only two characteristics, lubricity 
and cupidity. Meanwhile a new generation of dramatists has arisen, and the 
Comedie Frangaise and the houses on the Boulevard all advertise new pieces. 
All these are occupied with Woman. She appears, not improbably perfect, 
but capable of love, of disinterestedness, of touching patience. 

As to a theatre especially designed for discussions of woman's right, he 
sees no inconvenience. But it must not be too feministe and too little 
theatre. If it remains a theatre it will do much for the cause it defends. 


The Academic Singing Society of Berlin lately gave an excellent perform- 
ance of the Agamemnon of Aischylus in the hall of the Philharmonie. The 
work of the chorus, consisting of members of the society, was admirable 
throughout. Romberg’s music, revised by Dr. Ferd. Schultz, is effective and 
characteristic, especially in the chorus following the announcement of the 
fall of Troy, and the scene between C/y/emnestra and the chorus. The 
Cassandra was remarkably good; the luckless prophetess, as she foretells all 
tho woes of the doomed house of Pelops, was thrilling from first to last. 
After twenty-three hundred years of life, the dramatic force of the work im- 
pressed itself on every hearer. 


Two, however, of the old Provinces have always resisted absorption. 
Brittany is still as Breton as when it was a duchy, before it was condemned to 
masquerade as Cétes du Nord or Ile et Villaine. Provence, too, has always 
retained the memory of its old independence and of its old literature and its 
old language, and this century has witnessed a striking revival. Like all re- 
vivals worth anything, it began with the people. Its first poet was a barber, 
Jasmin, its greatest Mistral, a peasant’s son and a peasant farmer. Jasmin 
became knowa to us by Longfellow’s translation of L’Abouglon de Castel 
Crille, and Mistral by the popularity of Gounod'’s opera, Mireille, for there 
was no English translation, we believe, of Mereio till 1890, although the work 
was published in 1859 and gained for the poet the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

The renaissance of poetic activity in the old land of the Troubadours led to 
an organized movement to keep alive the Provencal tongue, and the poets 


above mentioned, with Romanille, Aubanel and others, founded the society of 
Felibres for that purpose, and it has prospered till its fétes have become 


national. 
> ° * 


The Felibres this year have organized fétes to begin on August 1 at 
Valence and Orange. The President of the Republic, the presidents of the two 
houses, and the Ministers of State will honor with their presence the opening 
performance at Valence. On that day monuments to Emile Augier and Ban- 
cel will be inaugurated, and in the evening the theatre will be the scene of 
a representation of L’Aventuriére by the Comédie Frangaise, with a prologue 
by Richepin and a cantata by Vincent d’Indy, who is a native of Valence. 

Next day comes a sail down the Rhéne to Orange, where in the old Roman 
Theatre the Comédie Frangaise will perform Les Errinyes of Leconte de Lisle 
with Massenet’s music. Next day will be held a Court of Love, presided over 
by Mile. Lucie Faure, and in the evening a performance of the Antigone of 
Sophocles. The Felibres will then visit the old Papal city of Avignon and at 
Chateauneuf will celebrate the memory of Anselme Mathieu, one of the 
seven founders of the society. Finally they will visit Maillande to pay their 
respects to Mistral at his home. Two days of splendid fétes are promised at 
Sisteron, where a monument to Paul Arene will be unveiled. 


* 
* * 


I mentioned above th: montiment to be erected at Valence to Emile 
Augier. This monument is the work of the hands of that great lady Mme. 
la Duchesse d’ Uzés, and was, I believe, refused admission to the Paris salons, 
Alexandre Hepp, who is an Alsatian, suggests that the Felibres should demand 
the Cross of the Legion for her. 


* . 


The twenty-fifth volume of the Almanach des Spectacles compiled by 
Albert Soubies for 1896, has just been issued. 

It gives a curious list of the pieces which have realized the heaviest re- 
ceipts during the last year. Wagner, it will be noticed, is far away ahead of 
any rival: 

Fr. 22,981—$4,506 


Tannhduser... $056 déduntnbue bat Opéra ‘ 
Eat PRRASIEE. since cccocevescees . Porte-Saint-Martin . 13,012— 2,600 
Les Sept Chateaux du Diable ‘ Chatelet ove 12,422— 2,500 
Don Juan Opéra-Comiqus 9,.234— 1,840 
Les Femmes savantes et M. de Pourceaugnac Comédie-Frangais - 8,225— 1,000 
Panurge ..........- —-> Gaité . 8,158— 1,630 
Dame aux Camélias . P Renaissance 8,.042— 1,600 
Semaine 4 Paris Variétés cove : 7,7@— 1,540 
Le Partage Vaudeville ‘ 7,604 1,520 
BO BUPNB sisiecsscscvcceses ‘ Nouveautés 7,214 1,440 
DBR O icc as cocvccceess ove Odéon 6,605— 1,320 
Marcelle.. : ~— Gymnase 6,572— 1,314 
Le Dindon , Palais-Royal 5,650— 1,180 
L/ Enfant Jésus.. Ambigu P 5,622— 1,120 
Le Royaume des Femmes Eldorado 4,677 980 
Lohengrin ...... Bouffes-Parisiens 1,28 8%) 
Rivoli Folies-Dramatiques 4,(R7 8005 
Papa de Francine -Cluny 2.%1— 60 
Louis XI cove rhé&tre de la République 2,379 470 
Le Pont vivant ‘ Menus-Plaisirs. 2,111 42) 
Déjazet-Revue Déjazet 1,451 290 
Paris-Bibelots Bodiniére ‘ 120O— Wo 
Course aux jupons see Athénée 1i41— 20 


M EMMANUEL ARENE has succeeded M. Henry Céard as dramatic 
e critic of the Matin 


HE question of whether dramatic criticism serves any purpose is up 

again and Figaro, of London, says 

‘‘The subject is more than a trifle stale, it’s become a bit of a nuisance. 
Since somebody or other, after having received the polite attentions of the 
press for a considerable period, and having been helped from obscurity to 
fame, took it into his (or was it her?) head to turn up his or her nose at the 
press, it has become quite ‘the thing’ to make rude remarks about critics. 
Indeed, nowadays no ‘interview’ is complete without its fling at the press- 
man. I can’t help thinking that one of these fine mornings the actors ard 
actresses will wake up to find that they’ve gone a little too far, and that the 
rank and file of Fleet street, following in the wake of Mr. Walkley and Mr. 
Archer, will devote their article, to a consideration of the play itself, leaving 
the actors and actresses (it’s really the safest plan) to take care of 
themselves. 

‘*Turn up a file of the /or/d or get Walkley’s Playhouse Impressions, 
and you'll find that the player scarcely counts. The critics, you see, are grow- 
ing a bit sick of always getting evil for good. 

‘« Mr. Scott, I see, thinks the only purpose they serve is being pilloried, and 
others follow him in the same strain. I don’t know whether many people 
read the ‘‘ notices” of the various plays. Speaking for myself, there are 
about four men who offer me real delight in their articles, but taking average 
dramatic criticism I consider it the poorest piffle that appears in the paper, 
so poor indeed that I wonder editors have the courage to print it. Then why 
do they print it? 

‘‘ Presumably, of course, because they believe there is a public that wants 
to know what the play over night was like. Nowadays, of course, the ‘pre- 
vious paragraphist’ (another Aunt Sally, by the way) forestalls him by giving 
everything about the play months in advance. But inasmuch as this ill-used 
prophet is frequently ‘spoofed,’ the critic (who is often one and the same 
person) is really necessary to rectify, as critic, what he misstated as previous 
paragraphist. Perhaps the question is a little too complicated to pursue here. 
But meanwhile, if you dislike the gentleman who ‘does’ the theatres, well, 
you can always exclaim ——! and plunge into the ‘leader.’ That’s my plan.” 





ats SEE CCU OSAMA AND SST RRATURE. 


HENRI [MEILHAC DEAD. 


M HENRI MEILHAC, the noted dramatic author and member of the 
« French Academy, died July 5. He was born at Paris in 1832, and ed- 
ucated at the Lycée, Louis-le-Grand. At the age of twenty he began to con- 
tribute with pen and pencil to the Journal pour Rire, and in 1855 he saw his 
first dramatic efforts, Satania and Garde Toi, Je Me Garde, produced at the 
Palais Royal, but without much success. Five years later he collaborated 
with M. Ludovic Halévy in L’Etincelle and Une Heure Avant l’Ouverture. 

Both were presented at the Vaudeville, while a year later he collaborated 
with M. Artur Delavigne in La Vertue de Celimine, which was produced at 
the Gymnase. In spite of its improbable plot the piece became very popular, 
and M. Meilhac was successfully launched as a dramatic author. With MM. 
Halévy and Delavigne he subsequently co-operated in producing a large 
number of plays, from La Belle Héléne, which was produced in 1870, to La 
Roussotte, produced in 1881. 

Under the pseudonym of ‘‘Ivan Baskoff”’ he contributed several articles 
to La Vie Parisienne, and he wrote for the Révue de Paris, Les Paiens, a 
comedy in verse. The play, which is perhaps the best specimen of his art as 
a playwright, is Décoré, which was written without collaboration, and pro- 
duced in 1888. His Margot, accepted by the Comédie Francaise in 1890, and 
Brevet Supérieur, produced in 1892, were almost equally successful. In 1869 
he received the decoration of the Legion of Honor; in 1884 he was promoted 
to be an officer of the Legion. He was elected to the Academy in 1888 in suc- 
cession to Labiche. 

These data (which are from the //era/d) give a fair summary of Meilhac’s 
career. The chief event in his life, however, was his connection with Offen- 
bach and Hortense Schneider. This is admirably described in the Sun: 

With Henri Meilhac’s death the remarkable literary partnership with Ludovic 
Halévy, as indissoluble in the eyes of Parisian theatre-goers as that of Erck-Mann- 
Chatrian was to novel readers, comes to a definiteend. For twenty years the appear- 
ance of either name without the other on a theatre bill would have made the douéevar- 
dier rub his eyes to make sure that he was awake. And the firm name stood invariably 
for a bright, amusing, and above all, Parisian play. When combined with Offenbach’s 
music and Hortense Schneider's acting, in the golden days when Eugénie set the 
fashions for Europe, and Sédan and the siege were undreamed of impossibilities, 
Meilhac and Halévy’s opéra bouffes struck the keynote of Parisian life. The librettos 


of La Belle Héléne, La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein, Barbe Bleue, La Périchole, 
Les Brigands were gay and witty enough to make the plays successful without the 


music. Meilhac and Halévy at the same time were providing plays for the Gymnase, 
where more freedom in language and plot was permitted to Salers than at the Comédie 
Francaise. Frou Frou is the best known of these. 

Meilhac has always been looked upon in France as the brains of the partnership. 
He wrote many successful plays by himself, all marked by the constructive skill shown 
in his work with Halévy, and all marked by a severity in dealing with the foibles of 
society and a bitterness of wit that, in their joint products, was tempered by the good- 
natured worldliness of his collaborator. He fully earned admission to the French 
Academy by the literary qualities of his work, which are as marked in his lightest 
operettas and farces as in his more ambitious dramas. 





HE Burggraf, as performed at Wiesbaden in presence of the Emperor 
William, does not arouse enthusiasm. The Emperor acted as stage 
manager and struck out many lines at rehearsal. The first reports of the per- 
formance spoke of great success, but what success there was was due to the 
mounting and acting. The author was called into the imperial box at the 
close of the performance and congratulated by their Majesties, but the author 
made the impression on the audience of not being a poet but a captain of 
artillery, as he is, and as his drama proves. 





Léda, a short novel, by Pierre Louys, the author of Aphrodite, will be read- 
very shortly. 

Colonel John Hay’s prose and poetic writings will, the Daily Chronicle an 
nounces, be issued from the Bodley Head within the next few days. Needless 
to say, the volume of verse opens with the Pike County Ballads. Another 
section of the poems consists of translations, and a third is gathered under the 
German title, Wanderlieder. The prose book, called Castilian Days, consists 
of a score of papers written while Colonel Hay was in Madrid. One of the 
volumes has a frontispiece portrait of him from a photograph by Hollyer. 

Miss Paola Lombroso, the daughter of the celebrated professor, has writ- 
ten a book ‘‘on the happiness of women,” in which, basing her observations 
on the rather narrow narrow basis of a study of a hundred women among her 
acquaintances in Turin, she has come to the conclusion that women have more 
probability of happiness than men; that the number of entirely unhappy 
women is comparatively small; that love marriages and maternity are the es- 
sential and decisive elements of happiness; that moderate means are more 
conducive to happiness than riches, and that medium, and not extraordinary, 
beauty and intelligence in women are found in those that are most happy. 











Piermont College of Music. 





Piermont-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(Now Open.) 


E quote from the prospectus of this college, 
which is situated in a delightful section for summer 
recreation, an hour's run from the city, the following: 
FACULTY. 
VIOLIN DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. George Lehmann, director of the college and head of 
the violin department, received his education in Germany 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music at Leipsic, and at the 
Hoch Schule at Berlin. At the age of fifteen he entered 
the Leipsic Conservatory, where in his seventeenth year he 
received the Helbig prize for his brilliant performance of 
the famous Hungarian Concerto, by Joachim. 

His professional career dates frem that time, since when 
he has traveled much, and with marked success, as solo 
violinist and quartet leader, both in America and in 
Europe. Apart from his public work as solo violinist he 
has had enormous experience as an instructor, training 
pupils and young professionals who come to him from all 
parts of the United States. 

PIANO DEPARTMENT. 

Miss Rachel Hoffmann, the Belgian pianist, came to 
America last season, and was at once given an appearance 
at one of the Damrosch Sunday night concerts. Muss Hoff- 
mann entered the Conservatory of Brussels at the age of 
eleven, and attracted general notice because of her marked 
and original artistic nature. 

In 1889 she carried off the first prize, awakening such 
enthusiasm that her performance was recorded in all news- 
papers as the finest ever heard at the Conservatory of 
Brussels and one which placed her among the best execu- 
tive artists of the day. 

-~* * 

Mrs. Josephine Wood makes a specialty of the Virgil 
clavier system of piano development. The advantages of 
the system have become so widely recognized that it is 
only necessary to emphasize its leading features: Firstly, 
by the use of the practice clavier the beginner can rapidly 


| reasonable reduction from the course price will be made. 
| Students may enter at any time after June 21. 


overcome mechanical difficulties; secondly, it separates the | 


musical from the mechanical practice of the pupil. 


structor, and the success she has attained with the Virgil 
clavier system is in itself sufficient eulogy of her ability. 
VIOLONCELLO DEPARTMENT. 

Miss Leontine Gaertner, a native of Hungary, came to 
America last season. She has been continually before the, 
public since her arrival, creating everywhere the pro- 
foundest impression. Her instructors were the famous 
artists David Popper and Julius Klengel. Under their 
guidance this gifted young 'cellist acquired the uncommon 


| tion that characterized her work throughout, it was a delight to fol- 


| which showed an inclination on the part of the singer to carry out | 


| Francenia. 
Mrs. Wood has amply demonstrated her skill as an in | 


technical ability and finished style which characterize her OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 
playing. as 
VOCAL DEPARTMENT. 

This department is in charge of Miss Elise Lathrop, | 
whose unique costume musicales have brought her much 
well deserved praise from every direction. She possesses 
a finely trained mezzo soprano voice, which was cultivated 
under the best masters. Speaking French, German and 
Italian, her pupils have the advantage of studying the best 
foreign songs in the original language. 

The selection of Miss Lathrop to represent this depart- 
ment is a most fortunate one, and all vocal students under 
her care will have the benefit of exceptionally fine instruc- 
tion. 


MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicat Courier Bureau of Information: 
“ Impresario.” 
Merchon & Co. 
Mme. Marie Van Duyn. 
Arthur Clark. 
Blanche Wallace. 
Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg-Strakosch 
Mme. G. Valda. 
Madame Diana. 
Mme. Bohrer Chatterton. 
Miss Hanley. 
Miss Herman 
Mrs. Geo. Lehmann 
Mr. W. H. Hall. 
Mr. H. B. Warner. 
Mr. Gustav Dannreuther. 
Mr. Homer Bartlett. 
M. Jules Massenet. 
Mai, Forwarvep. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
Madame De Vere. 
Winfield Blake. 
E. A. MacDowell. 
J. R. Fairland. 
Ross Jungnickel 
Miss Lizzie Annerdale. 
Mrs. Lawrence 
Mrs. Franz Wilczek. 
 }. i Harry Pepper. 
Lambert Has Engaged Zwintscher.—While in Ger- Wm. Pecher. 
many this early summer Mr. Alexander Lambert engaged ~ mn Albright. 
P eees . 7 usnnell. 
Rudolf Zwintscher, the brilliant young pianist and one of E. B. Phillips. 
the well-known Leipsic pedagogues, to teach at the New D. Heagman. 
York College of Music. Mr. Zwintscher will arrive in this Herr Lorenz. 
country during the latter part of August. ‘ . ; 
y 7 S a id 1 Jessie Shay.—Miss Jessie Shay, the talented young 
Anita Rio's Success.—The artiatic and popu ean American pianist, who has been concertizing with much 
of this talented soprano has steadily increase i during the success in Europe for the last twelve months, will return to 


ORGAN DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs. Josephine Wood will have charge of the organ 
department. The pipe organ of the local church is at her 
disposal, giving all students the best possible facilities and | 
experience. 

PRINCIPLES OF HARMONY AND ENSEMBLE PLAYING. 

These two indispensable branches of a musical education 
will be conducted by the director, Mr. George Lehmann. 
They are free advantages to students in any of the above 
branches. 

For those unable to enter at the beginning of the term a 


For further information address the director, Mr. George 
Lehmann. . 


past season, the artist having established herself a favorite America in August. 
| at every point where she appeared, and been usually in de- 


mand a second time. Of Madame Rio's genuine triumphat Hike at the Convention.— The annexed press motsees 
the late State Music Teachers’ Convention at Binghamton outline the brilliant success made by the soprano Miss 
“ | Kathrin Hilke at the recent Binghamton convention: 


we append a couple of press notices. The prima donna has | 
sung with all the leading artists of the country, the result | _ One of the most pleasing features of the entire day was the sing- 
* 4 . . 4 | ing of Miss Kathrin Hilke, who had not previously been heard at 
being entire mutual as well as public satisfaction. Madame the convention. She sang Reverie, Ce que dit le Silence, by Guil- 
Rio’s summer will be passed in the White Mountains, near | mant. 
Her voice is as clear as the silvery tone of a bell, and of a volume 
The convention closed magnificently in the oratorio of The Crea- ode, $e chereh wih mindy. ~ Dingtenton Lepellicen, July 8, 
tion, with such artists as Mme. Anito Rio, whose With Verdure Clad 
was exquisitely sung.—Zi/mira 7imes, July 11, 1897. 


| Miss Hilke made a hit with the air Chanson d’Amour. Wm. 
a Edward Mulligan was at the piano. — Binghamton Repudlican, 
The soloists were Mme. Anito Rio, soprano; J. H. McKinley, tenor, | ruby o a g P F 4 publican 
and Ericsson Bushnell, basso. Madame Rio, from the standpoint of her | 0 r 
sex, the part she sings, and best of all from her work, must needs be | Miss Kathrin Hilke, who was heard a year ago with the Choral 


placed first in this trio of artists. Besides the beautiful tone produc- | Club, made her first association appearance at this time, singing 
| Guilmant’s Ce que dit le Silence, and deepened the splendid impres- 


low the score, and see with what precision every measure was taken, | sion she had already made. * * * The Quis est Homo, by Miss 
Hilke and Mrs. Bloodgood, from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, was artis 


the conception of the composer rather than display her vocal abili- | tically sung, their voices blending beautifully.—2inghamton 
ties.—Binghamton Leader, July 9, 1897. | Leader, July 8, 1897. 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. Alfred M. Mayer. 
R. ALFRED M. MAYER died on July 13 at 


his summer residence in Maplewood, N. J., after a | 


prolonged illness. 

Dr. Mayer was born November 13, 1836, in Baltimore, 
Md., and was the son of Chas. Mayer, U. S. A., the histo- 
rian of the Maryland Historical Society. Dr. Mayer was 
educated at St. Mary’s College in Baltimore, and early in 


his collegiate career showed great interest in physics and | 
After graduating he became professor of | 


chemistry. 
physics and chemistry at the University of Maryland and 
then at Westminster College, Westminster, Mo. Then 
Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, Pa., next claimed him 
as a part of her faculty,and then Dr. Mayer went to the 
Lehigh University. 

In 1869 Dr. Mayer resigned to assume the responsibility 
of leading a party of scientists sent out by the United States 
Almanac Office, the party having for an object the photo- 
graphing of the total solar eclipse of 1869. In passing, it is 
sufficient to notice that the expedition was highly success- 
ful. In 1871 Dr. Mayer was called to the chair of physics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken, and 
was the occupant of the chair to the day of his decease. 

The scientific papers of Professor Mayer are numerous 
and of the highest value. The more important of these 
have been published in the principal American and foreign 
journals. Many of his papers have been on acoustics 
One on The Determination of the Law Connecting the 
Pitch of a Sound With the Duration of Its Residual Sensa- 
tion is probably the most important, as it lies at the very 
foundation of the physics of music. Professor Mayer was 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences, the New 
York Academy of Science, the American Academy of 
Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, and was a 
fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. He was also a member of the Century Club. 


Gertrude May Stein. 


HIS favorite and gifted contralto 
through New York early this week on her way to 
Philadelphia. She will sing at the Damrosch operatic con- 
certs at Willow Grove during the week beginning July 26 
The principal standard 


passed 


in a number of operatic roles. 
works will be included, among them Lohengrin, Carmen, 
Rigoletto (quartet, &c.), Faust (garden scene), Martha 
and the Bohemian Girl. Excerpts from the various Wag- 
ner operas will also be added. The Willow Grove concerts 
have secured a prize card in engaging the accomplished 
services of Miss Stein. 

The contralto, who is simply contralto in quality but 
mezzo in range, is in superb voice and singing with more 
freshness, feeling and intelligence than ever. 

Miss Stein has also been engaged for the Worcester Fes- 
tival in September, where she will sing in Samson et Delilah 
and Hora Novissima. The role of De/z/aé she has vir- 
tually made her own, so large a wealth and variety of tone 
and so great dramatic feeling has she taught the public to 
expect throughout all its melodious score. Where Miss 
Stein has once sung De/i/ah no other De/z/ad is cared for. 
Over and over she has sung itin Providence and New 
Haven, two most critical cities, accustomed to the best 
singers of the day. Recently she was called on to sing the 
part in St. Louis, but a pre-engagement obliged her to re- 
sist the earnest inducement of the West. Miss Stein may 
be looked to for an active forthcoming season. 


Nina Bertini Humphrys in Demand. — The popular 
prima donna Miss Nina Bertini Humphrys is enjoying a 
summer of rest in London, and finds herself the guest of 
many an artistic reception as well as the recipient of many 
excellent operatic offers, Among the various engagements 
proposed is one with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, which, 
however, the talented young artist has not decided to ac- 
cept. 


Martina Johnstone.—Miss Martina Johnstone, the 


| Some Ideas About Chorus Training. 


By Ortro Torney Simon, Instructor IN THE PEABODY 


| 

. 

| CONSERVATORY, OF BALTIMORE. 

OF gpl in rare cases do we find solo voices ready 


without training to express refinements of vocal art 
So vigorous was this discipline 


Preparation is necessary. 
at the climax of Italian art that from five to ten years was 
not considered extreme time for study before public 
Training the voice is preparing 
work. Slowly and 


appearance as an artist. 
|} an instrument and is truly serious 
surely tones are placed and formed, purely with even qual- 
ity from lowest to highest part of compass, with command 
at will of any intensity and of any tone color. After years 
of infinite patience on part of master and pupil the instru- 
ment is ready. For what? The spirit. With strong per- 
sonality inthe singer, with vigorous intellect, with wealth of 
imagination and keen poetic touch, art, beautiful vocal art 
is created. 

Turn from this to the popular idea of chorus singing 
The requisites are generally a correct musical ear and what 
is known as a chorus voice, which to say the least is a poor 
Very often it is 


medium for expression of musical ideas 
next to no voice at all, and again so unwieldly and harsh as 
toapproximate noise more than musical sound. A large 
proportion of such singers have no conception of artistic 
tone. Given imagination and temperament, still the possi- 
bility for art expression to such persons would be limited 
The fault is with the instrument. It is worthless unless 
molded into new shape. The musical ear of the public, 
keen as it is for quality of a single voice, is remarkably 
dulled when hearing voices in the mass. If a chorus only 
sing with ponderous tone, even although the quality be 
harsh and lacking refinement, it will satisfy in most cases 
But this is vulgar art. Granted there are times when we 
would call into existence the fortissimo of a thousand trum- 
pets. But afterthat how innumerable are the degrees of 
subdued color and intensity, which a battered, rough instru- 
ment, represented by one, two or three hundred voices can 
never express. There should be preliminary training before 
art expression, which should have for its object the pre- 
paration of an instrument that will respond to the gamut 
of all emotions. 

There is also a physical side to the question. It is an 
undoubted fact that chorus singing to the untrained voice 
is harmful. In the effort to sing with expression and in- 
tensity tones are given unnatural breadth or colored exces- 
sively, the larynx is fixed, and registers are forced. Such 
conditions can only mean degeneracy of tone, and to the 
throat itself congestion. In many cases singers find this 
out in time. Often, however, voices are irrevocably ruined 
or serious throat trouble occurs before the fact is thoroughly 
appreciated. And when this happens, as it may, and often 
does, in gifted singers with keen musical instincts and 
imagination, surely it is a matter for regret. What can be 
more deplorable than to have art feelings remain and the 
instrument for their expression destroyed : 

How then may chorus singing be made educational and a 
benefit, instead of exerting harmful effect ? The ennobling 
and uplifting influence of any art would suggest this to bea 
matter for our consideration, involving as it does the con- 
siderable number whose sole idea of music as an art is 
gained through the medium of chorus singing 

At the Peabody Conservatory, a branch of the Peabody 
Institute, of Baltimore, there have been held weekly rehears- 
als for the past three years of a body of singers. These 
have not been treated as practiced vocalists, but rather as 
needing preparation, and as being members of a school for 
chorus training. The problems have been many. It has 
not been an easy task to treat voices in the mass as in the 
individual. At times the chorus has 
ladies’ voices; again it has been a mixed chorus. 
grapbed method, not lengthy, but involving the factors of 
correct vocalization, was individually supplied. Each week 
part of this was explained and exemplified. Not less than 
fifteea minutes’ daily practice at home was expected from 
Many practiced more than this; others were 


mily consisted of 


A papyro- 


each member. 
not so constant in their work. Progress with the women was 
more marked than with the men, possibly because they had 


more leisure to carry out the exercises involved. However, 





Swedish violinist, is at present enjoying a well earned rest 
at Fort Lowry Hotel, Bath Beach, L. I. Miss Johnstone 


returned recently from the transcontinental tour of 21,000 
miles, being the violin soloist of Sousa’s triumphal band. 
Miss Johnstone had tremendous success, 
stinted appreciation from both public and the critics. She 
never missed a concert in the six months’ trip, playing | 
often twice a day. 


receiving un- 





Will return to America | 
FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Address for engagements | 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY | 
Auditorium, Chicago. ... 


throvgh all discouragement, this has been the beacon 
light: Only as the individual voice improves by a correct 
method will it be possible in choral work to approximate 
what is highest in musical art. 

The first part of the method considered the matter of 


position. The body should be thrown well forward on the 





WILLIAM #H. LEE, 


Baritone and Vocal Teacher. 
FORWARD TONE PLACING A SPECIALTY. 
Concerts, Musicales, Song Recitals, 


Late of “American,” “ Emma Juch” and “ Clar: 
Louise Kellogg" Opera Companies 


Studio ; 1025 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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balls of the feet, abdomen in, chest aetive and well poised, 
head and shoulders easy. A singer or speaker standing 
with protruding abdomen and flat chest is no more pre- 
pared for tone emission than a drum with loosened parch- 
The effect on chorus tone 


Automati- 


ment is prepared for sounding 
even of these few suggestions is instantaneous. 
cally the proper muscles, diaphragm and trunk muscles 
begin to do their work. By drawing the breath in and out 
sharply a number of times, or “panting” quickly, the 
Throat 
muscles should remain quiet, all action should be on trunk 
The throat should remain a pliable, passive tube 
Notice the neck how 


action of the diaphragm may easily be located 


muscles. 
See the untrained chorus singer! 
swollen and red it has become and how the veins stand out. 
Hear the ugly sounds emitted. Notice when a high tone is 
taken by soprano or tenor how the head and eyes are cast 
up as if supplicating for help (and help is surely needed). 
Examine the pharynx after any continued singing of this 
And the throat It aches uncom- 
The voice? Hoarse and worthless. All wrong. 
Activity of trunk muscles, not of the 
Then, again, the relation of 


sort. Badly congested. 
fortably 
Misplaced effort 
throat, is what is needed 
breathing to singing, and incidentally to health, is an in- 
By not one person in twenty are the 
The tissue of the millions of air 


teresting question. 
lungs sufficiently aerated 
cells is not sufficiently dilated and contracted; in other 
words, exercised Inactivity means disease. Proper 
breath, be it the increased inflation for dramatic singing, or 
simply the in-and-out breathing of repose, should begin at 
the diaphragm (a muscle on which the lungs rest and 
which is flattened when the breath is inspired), the lower 
ribs are pressed outward, sternum or breast bone is raised, 
and the inflation is felt high up to the apex of each lung, 
without unduly raising the shoulders. This is correct in- 
spiration 

Breathing, so-called abdominal, in which the principal 
attention is given to protruding the abdomen, is all wrong 
and dangerous; also inflation in which the shoulders are 
raised is incomplete. Breathing should be central, a little 
above the waist For women, loosen the stays, breathe 
deeply and let the diaphragm act. 
thenic exercises given in the method are of the highest 
benefit to health, and afford a splendid preparation for 


The subject of registers of the voice is 


Breathing and calis- 


tone emission 
important. .Forcing registers is the prime reason for de- 
generacy of the tone of a chorus whose members have 
been singing together year after year. Surely such con- 
tinued practice should bring a chorus nearer art. It usu- 
ally does not. The instrument becomes more and more 
useless for the expression of the subtler emotions. Criti- 
cism would say replenish with fresh young voices. Ah, 
but these same voices which are now harsh and worthless 
were, a year or two ago, fresh and beautiful. This is ex- 
actly the point for consideration. They should have re- 
Forcing registers destroys quality; chest and 
upper 


mained so. 
lower medium tones become harsh and rasping, 
medium peculiarly unmusical, and forced head notes in the 
female voice approximate very closely the noise of a steam 


whistle. Such uncouth sounds can never express the 


sesthetics of musical art. To such questions, then, of posi- 
tion, breathing, tone placing and registers the method di- 
rects attention, with the result surely of forming an instru- 
ment better prepared for the inflowing of the spirit. 

In the last three years have been sticcessfully sung at 
the Peabody Conservatory, with full orchestra, Beethoven's 
Choral Fantaisie, Hamerik’s Requiem, a part of Berlioz’s 
Flight Into Egypt, Hamerik’s Christian Trilogy, and also 
Pergolese’s Stabat Mater, for female voices alone. There 
have also been given by a ladies’ choir of 150 voices two 
recitals of programs by Cherubini, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Gade. 

The leader of a chorus should have the special knowledge 
of voice trainer ; musicianly qualities are not sufficient. 
There is too much at stake—art, not to speak of health. He 
should have the knowledge to develop the voice and pro- 
tect it, not to shatter and blast it by ignorance and over- 
domain of interpretation he should have 
rhythm and dynamics It 
automaton to beat time, but of a 


work In the 


feeling for is the 


strong 
prerogative of the 
to direct in its highest sense, to command, to 
through him should flow 


master 
sway, to dominate. Finally, 
the spirit of art, far reaching, wide spreading, until it 
winds its tendrils about the imagination of every pupil 
It should be the spark of his enthusiasm and genius, that 
will kindle the art germ in each heart, and make it burn to 


a glowing flame 


3 | Hass KRONOLD, 


: VIOLONCELLIST. 
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Music Items. 


Biauvelt Sails.—Lillian Blauvelt sailed for Europe last 
Wednesday on the Teutonic. At the end of August she 
wlll sing at the Donizetti Festival in Bergamo, Italy. 


Sousa’s Concerts at Manhattan Beach.—Director John 
Philip Sousa presented two unusually attractive pro- 
grams for his concerts at Manhattan Beach on Sunday. 
The evening concert was distinguished by the first per- 
formance in this country of a selection from the new opera 
Der Evangelimann, by Keinzl, which is the great operatic 
success of the year in Germany. In the afternoon a selec- 
tion from The Circus Girl was played by the band for the 
first time here. The soloists for the two concerts included 
Miss Ida Klein, a long time favorite with the patrons of 
Manhattan Beach; Mr. Dante Del Papa, tenor, and Mr. 
Arthur Pryor, the trombone virtuoso. 


Gilmore Day at Manhattan Beach.—Director John 
Philip Sousa made preparations to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of Manhattan Beach on Monday last, July 19, 
with becoming éclat and enthusiasm. The gala concert 
during the afternoon of the anniversary partook largely of 
the nature of a ‘Gilmore Day,” asthe great band played 
a number of the dead leader's favorite numbers in addition 
to Gilmore’s patriotic song Columbia. Miss Ida Klein, 
who was Gilmore’s favorite soprano, sang, and the rumble 
of the field artillery that Gilmore loved so well was heard 
in accompaniment to The Star Spangled Banner. 

Adding manifold interest to the occasion were the 
appearances at this concert of Mr. DeWolf Hopper and 
Miss Nella Bergen, prima donna of the El Capitan Com- 
pany, who kindly volunteered their services in compliment 
to the management of Manhattan Beach and Mr. Sousa. 

The complete program was as follows: 


Crvartees TamGRRAG acoso yc ccesccvcscevccccevecavcesecvccesece Wagner 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody............ccccsccsceccevescees soene Liszt 
Idyl, The Forge in the Forest............s.cceceecveccereceees Michaelis 
Tenor solo, Aria from Gioconda.............ccccececceeeeeee Ponchielli 
Mr. Dante Del Papa. 
Narcissus, from Water Scenes. ...........cccccccccccvccvecteccces Nevin 
Ti PO TA oan og coscccensenesesesreccetpsocescsegeye Coverley 
Soprano solo, Waltz Son@........ccseccesececserecccccecenceseness Arditi 
Miss Ida Klein. 
Patriotic song, Columbia................0+++ Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore 
Marsch, Manhattan Beach... ..ccccceccccccccccoscseccccesccovveses Sousa 
Soprano solo, aria from The Jewess.........-..-ceeeeeeeeeeeens Halévy 


Miss Nella Bergen. 

(Who kihdly volunteers.) 

Boers, THO Led CHG, cc ricccvesccocsvivsesccccsisposccscvcnse Sullivan 
Cornet obligato by Mr. Albert Bode. 
(Formerly ccrnet soloist with Mr. Gilmore.) 
Bass solo, The Two Grenadiers..................s0++-+++++.-9Chumann 
Mr. De Wolf Hopper. 

(Who kindly volunteers.) 

The Star Spangled Banner...............sccceccrenssevesecesens Arnold 
(With artillery accompaniment.) 


Recital by Madame Barolet-Jasmin’s Pupiis.—The 
following is a condensed notice from the Holyoke Dazly 
Transcript of the successful concert given last week by 
Madame Barolet-Jasmin and her pupils. Madame Jasmin 
is a most eager student of the best methods of voice cul- 
ture. Her work began early, was continued at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, supplemented by a regular 
trip to New York, where she studied under the famous 
vocal teacher, Mme. Florenza d’Arona. Madame Jasmin 
has graduated from the d’Arona special teachers’ course, 
and is now devoting herself to the cultivation of her own 
voice, and is making such progress that it is predicted 


JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 
Bass-Baritone. 


Returned from Tour With Nordica. 
Henry Wolisohn Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








she will be another Anito Rio (one of d’Arona’s successful 
pupils) before very long. 

The audience gave the chorus a generous welcome whien it came 
out for the first number, Venetian song, by Tosti. Their teacher 
swung a fine new baton of ebony tipped with silver, presented by 
the young men of her class. Madame Jasmin is a dainty little per- 
son, but she certainly displayed great dignity with that baton The 
program was charmingly made up—the teacher not condescending to 
anything less than the classic songs. | 

There are about twenty-five in the class. They are singers who 
enjoy music and want to know how to sing. ‘They have been under 
Mme. Barolet-Jasmin for a year, and the result is remarkable. One | 
young man went to this teacher two years ago and said: “I can’ 
sing at all. I haven't any voice. But I'd like to.’ “ Well, I'll make 
you sing,” she said. And shehas. Last night he showed that he 
understood, had found his voice and could use it. One prominent 
lady and singer in the city says she has in the past had three 
teachers, all considered fine. But Madame Jasmin has taught her 
more in a few weeks than any of them. One left with the feeling 
that Madame Jasmin should be proud of the good concert her 
pupils can give, and they should be, as they are, proud of their 
teacher. 


An Elmira Musicale. 
UESDAY morning, the 13th, occurred the last 


of Miss Roberts’ musicales for the season, as she 
leaves the first of August for a holiday in Muskoka, 
Canada. 

Seven of Miss Roberts’ pupils were heard in numbers of 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Godard, Nicodé and Liszt, all 
playing from memory with remarkable ease and expres- 
sion. There was delightful assistance from vocal pupils of 
Mr. Henry Jacobsen, of Buffalo, who has had classes in 
Elmira during the past month. Miss Lapey, of Buffalo, 
was also present, and sang several numbers. The affair 
was a great musical and social success. 

Mr. J. Henry McKinley, the popular tenor, spent a few 
days in Elmira, after acquitting himself with so much 
credit at the S. M. T. A. in Binghamton. On Sunday he 
sang two solos with great success in the Lake Street 
Presbyterian Church, and in the evening he was heard with 
fine effect in Miss Alice Jane Roberts’ new music rooms, 
which have recently been sv artistically refitted. Mr. 
McKinley made many friends in Elmira, who will be glad 
to welcome him again in concert or oratorio. 

Miss Cora E. Luer, a piano pupil and director of the 
musical department of Cook Academy of Miss Roberts, 
played with much success at one of the concerts of the 
S.M.T. A.in Binghamton. The numbers heard were 
Schumann’s Warum and Chopin’s C minor Etude. 

Iowa Music.—We learn through Prof. James M. Tracy 
of Des Moines, Ia., that the State Music Teachers’ meeting 
this year was a great success. Professor Tracy has been 
playing piano solos and reading important papers at the 
Iowa Chautauqua. 

A Portland Musicale.—Port anv, Ore,, July 10, 1897,— 
At 3 p. m. yesterday Mrs. Walter Reed gave a delightful 
matinee musicale in Arion Hall, in honor of Miss Loie 
Steers, who has just returned from San Francisco, and who 
is a former pupil of Mrs. Reed. 

The numbers were given in good taste throughout, as 
Mrs. Reed is among the best teachers on the Pacific Coast, 
having received instruction herself from Trabadello, of 
Paris, and Belari and Victor Harris, of New York. 


FRR MUSICAL QU REwre. 


Victor Herbert’s New Operas. 


N view of the success of Victor Herbert’s opera, 
The Serenade, as given by the Bostonians at the 
Knickerbocker so many weeks last season, much interest 
attaches to his two new operas that are to be brought out 
next season. He has been doing assiduous work wpon 
The Idol’s Eyes since early spring and of late upon the 
other, which, as yet, is without a name. This, however, is 
said to be of lighter and less taxing vein than the first and 
of that sparkling kind of music. 

The Idol's Eyes, which has just taken its name, is full of 
bright comedy, and an intimation is given that its more 
serious parts are studded with most beautiful gems. It 
will be produced by Frank Daniels, for whom it is espe- 
cially written. The other is for Camille D’Arville. 

Herbert and his Twenty-second Regiment Band (late 
Gilmore’s famous band) will leave the city on July 31 for 
Nashville, where they are to play two daily concerts at the 
Tennessee Centennial, August 2 to September7. From 
September 8 to October 23 Victor Herbert will also direct 
his band in daily concerts at the St. Louis Exposition the 
entire term. The band will go on tour afterward until the 
last of November, remain in New York until some time 
after the holidays and then go on a long tour. 


CABLEGRAM FROM BAYREUTH. 


—_ > 
BAYREUTH, July 19. 
UPERIOR Parsifal production to-day, owing to 
Seidl’s inspiring conducting. Cast same as 
heretofore, except Brema, whose Xundry was dra- 
matic. FLOERSHEIM. 


Chautauqua.—aA fine bronze bust of Beethoven was un- 
veiled last Wednesday at Chautauqua. It was a present to 
the Chautauqua Assembly. The addresses were delivered 
by Chancellor Vincent and Stanley Hall, and Wm. H. Sher- 
wood played the Apassionata Sonata of Beethoven and 
was enthusiastically encored by the audience, receiving the 
Chautauqua salute, a great honor. 


Ocean Grove Festival.—The Ocean Grove Festival, 
under Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and large chorus, occurs August 12 with a sym- 
phony concert, and August 13 with the Elijah. The soloists 
for the latter occasion will be Eleanore Meredith, Josephine 


S. Jacoby, Evan Williams and J. C. Dempsey 


INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 
ANTED—Organist Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 
dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 
of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 
salary, $1,200. Applications received till August 15, 1897, 
Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry, 
Toronto. 








ETE TEE 
Singer & Seifriz : 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 


Violin School. 


First Part, 2 edition, 4 Price, $3.50 
Second Part, ° . Price, $3.50 
First Part, ‘ i Price, $4.00 
Second Part, Price, $4.00 


J. G. Cotta’sche Buchh, Nachf,, Stuttgart 
rr ee 








. te spre © ‘VVo eee 
TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Onstruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 








SERENA SWABACKER, 


Lyric Soprano, of Chicago. 
Address June, July, August, 
Care MADAME BELLOT, 





For Concert Engagement : 
MISS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German 


Address care of Musical Courier, 
8 Clément Marot, Paris. 





Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 
Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LAVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 


table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation 


20 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





MISS SAIDEE GSTELL KAISER. 


Prima Donna Soprano, 


CONCERTS, 
RECITALS. 


OPERA, 
ORATORIO, 


For Engagements Apply to 


L. BLUMENBERG, Horet RUDOLF, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. (Till Sept. 1.) 





For 


41 Rue Galilee, Paris, France. 
Concerts and 
Recitals 


WILLIAM Hi. SHERWOOD, s 


MAX ADLER, 240 Wabash Ayc., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL, 


Steiaway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Complete equipment for developing the best mod- 
ern method of practice and the highest standard of 
musicianship from the elementary stage upward. 





For full information address 
WALTON PEPKINS, Secretary. 





1, STANTS, 


THE EMINENT 
Clarinet Virtuoso. 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 





For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 


487 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA—EVERY SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 
Pianos, 
249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I11 
THE AUTOHARP, 


Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York City. 


THE #ZOLIAN, 


18 West 23d Street, New York 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


Pianos, 


292 and 298 1ith Avenue, New York 


BRAUMULLER CO., 
Pianos, 
“r to 410 West Ith Street, New York 


THE BROCKPORT PIANO 
MFG CO., 
Pianos, 
Brockport, N. ¥ 


GEO. P. BENT, 
Crown Pianos, 


Chicago, Ill 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Pianos, 


226 to 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass.,and New York 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Chicago, Il 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 
Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
4 lvoryton, Conn 
CONOVER PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 


A. B. CHASE CO., 


Pianos 
Norwalk, Ohio 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c 


110 and 112 East 13th Street. New York 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


John Church Company, Factors 
Boston, New York. Chicago. Cincinnati 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Boston, New York and Chicago 
FISCHER, 


Pianos, 
417 to 483 West 28th Street, New York. 


J. & C. 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER, 
Pianos 
New York 


HAZELTON BROS., 
Pianos, 


34 and 36 University Place, New York 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Piano and Organ Materials, 
209 Bowery, New York. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Leominster, Mass 
L. JUHLING, 


Italian Strings, 
Dresden, Germany. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 


233 and 235 East 23d Street. New York 


KRELL PIANO CO. 


Pianos, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 
Pianos, 


226 to 236 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 
Chicago, Ill. 


H. LEHR & CO., 
Pianos and Organs, 
Easton, Pa. 


LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 
135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York City 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


Thompson Music Co., 231 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 


THE MASON & RISCH 


VOCALION CO., LTD., 


Vocalion Organs, 
10 East 16th Street, New York, 
and Worcester, Mass 


MALCOLM LOVE & CoO., 


Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
110% and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 


POOLE PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing, 


Leipzig, Germany 


& 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 
Music Boxes, 
Leipzig, Germany 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Pianos, 
149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York 
STORY & CLARK, 
Pianos and Organs, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, I 
x 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Piano Actions, 
1Mth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


STRAUCH BROS., 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 
2 Tenth Avenue, New York 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 


STEGER & CO., 
Pianos, 


Jackson and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, I 


SINGER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


235 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
Pianos, 


1sMth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Steinway Ha New York 
STERLING CO., 


Pianos, 


B. SHONINGER CO., 


Pianos, 
New Haven, Conn 


THE STARR PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Richmond, Ind 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Pianos, 


276 W. Madison Street, Chicago, I) 


A. H. STUART & CO., 
Pianos, 


107 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass 





SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Wabash Avenue, cor. Jackson, Chicago, Ill 


GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Auburn, N. ¥ 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions, 
457 West 45th Street, New York 


WESER BROS., 
Pianos, 
424 to 428 West 48d Street, New York 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., 
Pianos, 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 
Waterloo, N Y 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Organs, 
York. Pa 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





KAKAUEK BROS. 


m~ PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


| Warerooms : 
15-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 











ae MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Productior 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and L Work. 
Au i 
Bo« 





Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 


Estimates and Samples 


furnished free of charge. 











Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of tone 
and durability, all 
my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
Manutacturer of Strings. 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Il! East Fourteenth Street. 














CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


bt 


L 


WEBER 
PIANOS. 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :— 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Pb poe Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


(Phe « Hrernberg ” Schoo! of 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1720 Chestnut Street. 
Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG, 
BUSINESS MANAGER, PRINCIPAL. 





usIC, 


SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 25. 


-— COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION IN ALL BRANCHES. — | 


Mention this Paper. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Reyal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-cighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for eoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hd mer, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichber, er, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. u- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
bey of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 











Established 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
=> Typography, | 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of | 
Manuscripts to Le engraved | 
and printed. Most perfect and | 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


PRINTING. 





Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


Founded 1850. 


. 
The Stern Conservatory of Music. = 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMIN : ee Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE, Prof 
(Vocal); FRIEDRICH GERNSHEIM, Representing Director ; LUDWIG BUSSLER, HANS PFITZNER (Compo 
sition, Theory, Musical History); FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCH(1TZ, Prof. HEINRICH 
EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, Prof. HERRMANN GENSS, A. PAPENDICK, HANS PFITZNER, OTTO 
SINGER, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENIT; (Harp. Harmonium) ; 
OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. WILL y NICKING, W 
RAMPELMANN (Violin) : ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello), ; Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG, EMANUEL REICHER 
(Dramatic School , U. S. W 

Charges: From 125 [larks ($30) up to goo Marks ($125) Annually. 
G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M 

In September, 1897, Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG (Vocal Director of the Operatic School), EMANUEL 
REICHER, from the ** Deutschen Theater” (Dramatic School), Prof. HERMANN GENSS, OTTO SINGER 
(Klavier), HANS PFITZNEK (Composition, Thevin Klavier), enter the staff of teachers of the Con 


7 The Conservatory of Music. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musica: dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 


staff consists of forty teachers. bat , 
Winter Term will begin September 16; next entrance examination takes place September 16 at the 


College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klindworth Schar- 
wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, w. ae mms W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vienna da Motter Miss E. Jeppe (Piano); 
Florian Zajic, Marc Grin *e. Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Loewengard, Pretzel. 
Theory); Grunicke (Organ) ; ssmann (Piano Pedagogics). 

Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annually. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary’s office. 


BENNO S10LZENBERG 


tolP.M 





Principal : 
PROFES*OK 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE 
++. RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 








Scharwenka, 





Vocal and Operatic School. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


<“Adler”’ 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 





Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 

** Adler,”’ on account of these 
advantages, is the instrument 


of the present and the future 


for the American market. 
TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








